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every page of its predecessor. 
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ntroduclton. 



We are buds of Poesy's flower, 
From the Muse's shaded bower, 
Where the untrained flowers grow,- 
Tender plants that seldom blow. 

Reader, think not here to find 
What will suit a polished mind ; — 
In uncultivated ground 
Dainty flowers are rarely found. 

Where the humble daisy grows 
Seek not for the Provence rose ; 
She commands the choicest place, 
For her fragrance and her grace. 

Yet the daisy, Nature's child. 
Blooming in the fenceless wild. 
Has a charm to win the eye 
Of the casual passer by. 
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Awake, my muse ! awake and sing ! 
Pursue thy flight on fancy's wing ! 
In sympathetic numbers tell 
The woes a guileless maid befell ! 
Down in a vale, beside a wood, 
A lowly white-thatched cottage stood : 
'Tis years ago, and matters not 
The name, but 'twas a lovely spot. 
Soft verdure clothed the sloping hills, 
Profusely veined with purling riUs ; 
Bright-foliaged trees waved high around ; 
The craggy steeps with pines were crowned. 
Here flowers in wild luxuriance grew ; 
And birds to its safe coverts flew. 
Sweet Philomel her dreamy song 
Would often through the night prolong. 

This was the home of Allan Thorn,— 
A nobler man was never bom ; 
His candid mind and social ways, 
Where'er he went, begot him praise : 
His looks bespoke a tranquil mind — 
A soul to peace and love inclined ; 
iN'e'er hankering for golden store 
He lived by toil and craved no more. 
Oft at the early dawn of day 
Among the trees he wound his way. 
The axe to use he knew full well ;. 
His calling was the trees to fell, 
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To peel and spread the bark to dry, 
The distant towns with wood supply, 
And keep the vale, his sole desire. 
In order for a wealthy squire. 

Fair Ruth, the partner of his life — 
A kinder girl was ne'er made wife — 
Won great respect from all who came ; 
She was a modest thrifty dame ; 
In person ever neat and prim ; 
Her home in rural cottage trim : 
All who beheld it might declare 
That Agenoria's self dwelt there. 
Full twenty summers had declined 
Since she her maiden name resigned. 
And left her father's home and care 
The woodland cot with Al to share. 
Here, happy as the turtle-doves, 
They brooded o'er their tender loves ; 
Who, like the fragile flowers of May, 
Bloomed their short Spring and passed away. 

Yes, oft the mother was bereft 
Of children, till but one was left — 
The first-bom pet — a lovely girl. 
With dimpled cheek and auburn curl. 
Sweet as the wild rose on the spray, 
When opening to greet the day. 
Was Agnes Thorn, the woodland maid. 
In I^ature's choicest charms arrayed. 
Her voice was like the zephyr breeze 
That wins the list'ning ear to please ; 
Her smile was like Sol's early beam 
That wakes the soul to joys supreme ; 
Her teeth like snowy pearls were seen 
The coral rosy banks between ; 
The lustre of her dreamy eye 
Was like the cloudless summer sky. 




Here grace and beauty were combined 
With knowledge and a taste refined : 
A knowledge strict to virtue's rule, 
Taught at the little village school. 
At dewy mom and dusky eve, 
The school to gain, the school to leave. 
This lovely Hebe might be seen 
Tripping her way across the green : 
Or in the well-trained garden neat, 
Beneath an arch of woodbine sweet. 
Seated upon her rustic throne. 
Where oft she spent the hours alone. 
In reading or some useful toil, 
She plied the needle, thought the while 
Of what she read — ^the mind was there 
To scan each page with studious care : 
Or, listening, charmed to ecstacy 
By some wild songster's melody, 
Upon the moss-crowned garden wall. 
Or topmost twig of poplar tall ; 
Or, gazing on the flow'ry scene 
That bloomed around in sweet serene. 
Till in the western sky the sun 
Retired ; his daily race was run. 
Then lifting up her voice in prayer 
To God for his protecting care. 
She to her humble couch retired, 
Her mind with holy thoughts inspired. 
Sweet were the hours of soft repose ; 
Blithe as the lark at mom she rose ; 
Her days were one bright round of joy — 
Life's golden hours, without alloy. 
Thus, as the noiseless streamlet strays 
Through flow'ry meads, her early days 
Flew sweetly by, on joyous wing, 
While oft she tuned her voice to sing : — 
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THE GREEN SYLVAN BOWERS. 

How merrily pass, in the green sylvan bowers, 
The days of my childhood— O, blest is my lot ; — 

Mid choristers wild and the bright dewy flowers 
That gracefully wave round my rural thatched cot 

How pleasant at mom by the streamlet to wander, 
When Spring o*er the vale throws her mantle of g^reen : 

My heart thrills with joy as on past scenes I ponder ; 
Sure nature in all her choice forms I have seen. 

In summer how cheering, when zephyrs are blowing, 
To wander at will 'neath the ivy-twined trees ; 

To list to the lark, and the tender dove cooing. 
The grasshopper's chirp, and the hum of the bees. 

Sere Autumn has charms, in her vestments of yellow, 
For those who delight ii> the woodlands to rove ; 

Where trees bending laden with fruit ripe and mellow, 
The bramble and haw, in the brake and the cove. 

When frost binds the brooks, and the north wind harsh 
squalling. 

Proclaims that stem Winter presides o'er the earth, 
How happy are we, when the snow-flakes are falling. 

As snugly we list to the storm-howling mirth. 

IVe read of the city, its mansions of fashion. 
Where art's fascinations are bared to the eye. 

But my heart for the wood has an instinctive passion, 
'Tis there I was born and there I would die. 

Upon the plain, half hid with trees. 
Yet open to the western breeze, 
In beauty smiled a little town, 
Where dwelt a man named Philip Down. 
This man had been, year after year, 
The woodman's friend and crony dear. 
His dwelling was, to cross the stile, 
From Allan's cottage just a mile. 
He was a man in humble life, 
Though wedded to a monied wife. 
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Through money oft folk disagree ; 
But they were kind as kind could be. 
Their dwelHng was a neat stone cot. 
Upon a green sward sunny plot. 
They 'd children three — ^two girls, a son ; 
The boy was mother's darling one. 

Old Philip worked at making shoes ; 
If not for money, to amuse. 
A blither son of Crispin's stall 
Ne'er took in hand the last or nr^l. 
The shop in which he had his seat 
Adjoined the house, and faced the street. 
V There he would sit the live-long day, 
And stitch and hum the hours away. 
Here 4^an spent his leisure hours. 
And exercised his mental powers ; 
For he was termed a politician. 
And was a man of just decision. 
Though not a breaker of the law, 
He clearly pointed out each flaw : 
And all who knew him as a speaker 
Would never stigmatise him squeaker. 
While his stentorian voice would roar 
His foot played havoc with the floor. 
Whate'er was new in agitation 
Was here discussed with animation. 
When these two argued thus together 
Phil had no mercy on his leather ; — 
As if to clinch the sentence tight 
He brayed away with all his might. 
No wonder then they were so kind, 
Since both were of an active mind ; 
And, being politicians too, 
They 'd always work enough to do. 
Down's Walter was a robust lad. 
With all the cuteness of his dad ; 
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A rough and ready roving blade — 

A swarthy son of Yulcan's trade. 

Old Philip loved his pipe and pot, 

But scarcely could be called a sot : 

He only did what many do — 

For friendship take a glass or two. 

But Walter was a drunken rake, 

And seemed to drink for drinking's sake. 

' Twas ne'er too late, 'twas ne'er too soon. 

He drank at evening, mom, and noon. 

Young lawyer Gray, and surgeon Bates, 

With all the village desperates, 

Each night met at the **Golden Key," 

To spend an hour in social glee. 

Whatever new schemes they had in view, 

Or fav'rite pleasures to pursue, 

Wat was the lever and the spring 

To put in force the magic ring. 

The mother saw — alas, too late ! 
In her prized son the drunkard's fate. 
Beproof, remonstrance, were in vain — 
He 'd tasted and would not refrain. 
8he was to him a mother kind ; 
E'en to a fault her love inclined. 

Too much indulged, the pampered boy 

Grew his fond parents to annoy. 
The village poor knew Bosabel ; 

Her kindly acts they all could tell. 

When want or sickness brought them low 

She timely sought to ease their woe. 

The means she had ; she had the skill ; 

And, best of all, she had the will. 

Her gen'rous heart had learned to feel 

Another's woe, and seek to heal. 

Kind Rosabel would often go 

To spend with Ruth an hour or so. 
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An intercourse with her was sweet, 
Down in her woodland calm retreat. 
And Euth with Agnes often came 
To Philip's home to see his dame : 
A warm reception met them here — 
TJnostentations lore sincere. 

In one of those convivial scenes 
That urchin, Cupid, found the means 
To aim at Wat his fatal dart, 
And fix the arrow in his heart. 
Poor Walter sighed with pleasing pain ; 
Love's fever revelled in his brain ; 
The breeze, the streamlet, and the dove. 
Bees, flowers, all around sang love. 
His looks the mental war betrayed. 
And much alarmed the modest maid ; 
For, when their eyes in contact came, 
She felt and feared love's kindling flame. 
And more than this, she 'd often seen. 
At eve, dressed up in velveteen. 
Young Walter, near her cottage door — 
A sight she 'd rarely seen before. 
Hence came the thought into her mind 
*'The youth has grown most wondrous kind, 
Thus uninvited oft to come 
To my secluded woodland home." 

The father saw, — the mother too. 
Young Walter came the maid to woo. 
They knew love was a stubborn thing 
When two young hearts together cling. 
Now Walter was, in gait and mien. 
As smart a lad as e'er was seen ; 
The only charge against him made, — 
He loved too much the drinking trade. 
As days, and weeks, and months flew by, 
Wat grew more bold, the maid less shy. 
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One eve, when stars shone bright above, 

He stammered out his tale of love : — 

*'0h! Agnes dear!" he deeply sighed, 

** Why should I longer seek to hide 

A secret from a soul divine ? 

I love ! fair maid, will you be mine ? 

My hand, my heart, I offer now ; 

Spurn not the gift ! Feav'n seals the vow ! 

For you, dear maid, alone I live ! 

"Will you accept the heart I give?" 

Sweet Agnes blushed, as maidens do 

When lovers for their favour sue. 

Gazing on Walter, bending low, 

She, smiling, calmly answered "I^o ! 

I cannot thus so freely take 

A heart I fear my own might break : 

The heart that seeks its joys in wine 

Must never be a heart of mine ! " 

The youth replied, **That fault in me 

"No longer shall a hind'rance be : — 

I here renounce the joys of wine 

If you '11 accept this heart of mine." 

Sweet Agnes thought the youth sincere, 

Whose vow was plighted with a tear; 

Smiled sweetly, as she thus replied, 

** Wat, keep your vow ; I '11 be your bride : 

But if that vow you violate ^ 

I '11 leave you to the drunkard's fate : 

Though closely round my heart may twine 

Love's cord, you never can be mine." 

Young Walter kept his promise true ; • 
Life's golden hours like moments flew ; 
And oft they listened to the dove. 
At eve, and told their tales of love. 
The old folk gloried in the pair, 
And seemed in all their joys to share. 
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The woodman praised his only one ; 
Old Philip boasted of his son. 
One morning in the month of June, 
Young men and maids were stirring soon : 
The old church, on the village Green, 
"Was honoured by the "Woodland Queen ; 
The bells with bridal music rang ; 
The village maidens blithely sang ; 
And strewed the path with flowers gay, 
To celebrate the wedding-day. 

THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 

With joy the fond mother beheld her dear son — 
All blooming in health like a red rose was he — 

Lead off to the altar the maid he had won, 
As fair as a lily, as spotless was she. 

The morning was bright ; not a cloud in the sky ; 

And Nature was robed in her mantle of green ; 
The lark from the meadow was carolling high, 

And cheered with his music the beautiful scene. 

All anxious the mother awaited them home. 
To taste of her banquet and share in their glee, 

And smilingly said "The dear children have come. 
United in wedlock ; O, blest may they be I 

**The rose and the lily together shall blow ; 

Be gracious kind heaven to spare them fl.while ; 
May no storm of adversity e'er overthrow. 

But long may they flourish and droop in thy smile !" 

The street where stood these cots moss-grown 
Was broad ; — a bridge across it thrown, 
Well built, romantic some would say, 
For it was in the gothic way. 
Low thatch-crowned dwellings formed this street. 
Though rude in structure clean and neat ; 
And some, which were of modem date. 
Were built with brick and roofed with slate. 
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In one, a modem dwelling fair, 
iN^ow lived the newly- wedded pair ; 
And in his shop, from mom till e*en, 
The busy farrier might be seen. 
His house and shop together joined, 
And were by Philip Down consigned 
To Walter, on his wedding-day. 
That he in trade might launch away. 
And more than this, to him were told 
Three hundred pounds in shining gold, 
From an old uncle's treasured store, 
Whose sur- and christian name he bore. 
When he for trade began to strive 
None had a better chance to thrive. 
He 'd shop and cottage, gold and gear, 
And influential helpers near. 
In summer time the sons of sport 
W^ould to this woodland scene resort ; — . 
Perch, carp, and salmon, roach, and bream. 
Were found abundant in its stream. 
' Twas with those men of higher grade 
Young Farrier Down transacted trade : 
For he was skilful ; all who came 
Were proud to testify the same : 
And had he strove with prudent care 
To shun the bacchanalian snare, 
His would have been a happy lot — 
In life's rough vale a sunny spot. 
Alas ! the habits formed when young 
Were rooted deep and closely clung ; 
Like baneful weeds, unseen awhile, 
1 hey 'd penetrated deep the soil. 
I'ipplcrs, associates of yore, 
Sought his lost favour to restore. 
To all the flattering words they said 
His willing ear attention paid. 
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Thus, like the giddy moth that plays 
Around the candle's dazzling blaze, 
His mind was lured from virtue's way 
By pleasure's false deluding ray. 
The vow he 'd called on heaven to seal, 
Bis object gained, had snapped like steel. 
Caught in the snare of heartless love 
Sweet Agnes mourned, — a wounded dovd. 
"No swelling grief nor word revealed 
The anguish in her heart concealed. 
She strove to win, by actions kind. 
To virtue's path the erring mind. 
Three summers yet had scarcely fled 
Since she was to the altar led, 
A young and beauteous woodland bride. 
Sweet as the rose in virgin pride. 
One smiling babe the mother prest 
To her fond agonizing breast ; 
And often she, in fervent prayer, 
Invoked kind heav'n their child to spare : 
For much she feared her lot in life 
Was sealed ; — her doom, a drunkard's wife. 
And hard would be that lot so drear 
Without one bosom friend to cheer. 
FuU soon she realized her fears. 
And saw, unmindful of her tears, 
Night after night, with reason fled, 
Her husband from the tavern led. 
Home had no charms to entertain 
His careless pleasure-seeking brain : 
With bacchanalians, night and day. 
He wiled the golden hours away. 

Thus he pursued his mad career 
' Till shop and cottage, gold and gear. 
All he possessed, were sacrificed 
To serve the god he idolized. 
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Kind were the parents of the two 
In all that they could say or do : 
They soothed with gentle words the smart 
That racked the unoffending heart. 
Beneath the roof with Rosabel 
The child and mother came to dwell ; 
And Walter too, with coffers bare, 
Now homeless, found a shelter there. 
But still in morals unreformed, 
iN^or at drink's dire effects alarmed, 
He worked, but ere his work was done 
The gold for which he toiled had gone : 
Not to procure the needful bread 
For the dear mouths he should have fed : 
A mother cheerfully supplies 
The bread which he to them denies. 
But why should I minutely dwell 
On all the soitows that befell 
The patient inoffensive wife, 
Target of inebriate strife ? 
Death robbed her of the darling boy 
She prized so much — ^her hope and joy. 
For him the silent tear would flow ; 
She seemed to share the fatal blow. 
Health bloomed again-^the storm had past, 
But, Oh ! for her 'twas not the last : 
Full soon she saw, with tear-dimmed eyes, 
In death's embrace, earth's dearest ties : — 
I'he mother sank by slow decay ; 
Death quickly called the sire away : 
Both in one month at rest were laid 
Beneath an aged elm tree's shade : 
And. ere another year was o'er. 
Or time had healed the fretting sore 
Which grief had made, sad truth to tell. 
From Agnes death snatched Rosabel. 
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Oppressed by woe and bowed by age, 

Soon Philip left this mortal stage. 

His children, ere he died, he blessed, 

And shared to them what he possessed. 

"My son," he cried, '*for ever shnn 

The course in which too long you've run : 

The seeds of infamy you sow 

Will spring, and prove your overthrow !" 

0, had the son attention paid 

To what the dying father said. 

He would hg-ve 'scaped the conflict near 

That stopped him in his mad career. 

Alas ! the counsel was despised ; 

"New schemes the spendthrift's mind devised 

To chase, with energy renewed. 

The treacherous phantom he pursued ; 

"VThile Agnes, pale, by grief oppressed, 

A baby slumb'ring at her breast. 

Sat waiting him the drear night long, 

And sang with tears her doleful song : — 

THE DRUNKARD'S WIFE. 

O, sad is the lot of a poor drunkard's wife, 
In want and in misery passing her life ! 
But Watty declared, if his wife I would be, 
Hje *d tipple no more when he 'd wedded to me. 

His vows are all broken ; the ale-house of yore 
He frequents as oft and as bold as before : 
No longer his dear bosom friend I must be, 
He loves his companions far better than me. 

Hush, hush thee, my baby I thy lorn mother's breast 
Shall nourish and soothe while I sing thee to rest ; 
Thy father thinks not, in his boisterous glee, 
Of his desolate home, his poor baby and me. 

Ah, would, my dear child, we were laid in the grave ; 
For life has few charms for a marriage-bound slave ; 
And death from the bond can alone set me free — 
From the world hide for ever my baby and me. 
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In every town, Great Britain through, 
We meet with taverns not a few, — 
Cells where the wily spider lies. 
To catch poor weak incautious flies : 
The most frequented spot is where 
This crafty insect sets his snare, — 
Some comer hold, or cosy nook, 
Where none can pass without a look. 
Such was the well-known ** Golden Key," 
A tavern kept hy Martin Lee ; 
The most commodious in the town ; 
And rendezvous of Walter Down. 
Here nightly met a jovial crew, 
Their noisy revels to renew ; 
Prolonged, with song and cards, their stay ; 
And parted not till hreak of day. 
' Twas here Wat played his final round, — 
Upon a game staked his last pound : 
Hard was the contest, loud the strife 
Which terminated with his life ; 
For soon from words their threats arose ; 
And friends were changed to deadly foes. 
Like beasts they fought, with savage yell, 
' Till, lifeless, down the Farrier fell. 
Quick through the town as lightning sped 
The news : scarce had his spirit fled 
When Agnes came, with anguish wild, 
And at her breast a screaming child. 
She gazed upon the lifeless form ; 
Kissed his pale cheek, with blood yet warm. 
**Take, Miriam, take my babe !" she cried; 
Then clasped the bleeding corpse and died. 
Full soon arrived the funeral day ; 
The youthful pair were borne away ; 
And old and young stood weeping by, 
That youth and beauty thus should die. 
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iN'ear to the spot where Agnes dwelt 
Stood a neat cottage, newly built, — 
An aged honest herdsman's home, 
Whose sturdy limbs had ceased to roam. 
An only daughter, fair and good, 
iN'ow cheered his hours of solitude. 
And kept in trim his cottage small ; 
This maiden's name was Miriam Hall. 
Though care and many a winter bleak 
Had stoFn the rose-tints from her cheek, 
She owned a soul well to define ; 
' Twas warm with sympathy divine. 
She 'd loved sincere, — she loved and lost ; — 
Her brightest hopes had all been crost : 
In ocean deep her lover brave 
Found, years ago, a sailor's grave. 

Sweet is the counsel of a friend. 
When sorrows keen the bosom rend ; 
It gives, when skilfully bestowed. 
The heart new strength to bear its load. 
Such was the counsel she received 
When her torn breast with trouble heaved. 
Sweet Agnes, her companion dear. 
With soothing balm was ever near : 
Companions in the sunny glade 
Of childhood, they 'd together played ; 
And shared each other's smiles and tears. 
Like sisters twin, in after years. 
When years the ties of friendship prove 
' Tis hard to part with those we love ; — 
To see a treasured idol broke, 
By death, at one relentless stroke : 
Such Miriam saw, with mental pain. 
Low laid to never rise again ; 
The dear companion of her life. 
Sweet Agnes Down, the farrier's wife. 
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'Twas Miriam, in the time of need. 

Stood by her side, a friend indeed ; 

And from her arms took, when she fell, 

The lovely orphan Eosabel. 

She took it to her home and heart ; 

Her's was a foster-mother's part 

!Now to perform ; and all who knew 

Were proud to give the honour due. 

Cheered by her smile, fed by her hand, 

She saw her little bud expand ; 

And almost idolized the flower 

That graced her humble cottage bower : 

It was so wondrous fresh and fair, 

With dimpled cheeks and auburn hair ; 

A perfect gem from beauty's mould, 

That eyes enraptured to behold. 

0, ne'er delighted mother eyed 

Her first-bom babe with greater pride : 

And never plant, exotic rare. 

Was trained with such unceasing care. 

As time sped on its joyous wing 

Hope bloomed in each succeeding Spring ; 

And round her heart, a goodly vine. 

She felt the child-love tendiils twine. 

But earthly flowers, though bright arrayed, 

With all their charms, bloom but to fade : 

And such is animated clay ; 

Frail as the rose that greets the day ; 

When in the flush of girlhood's bloom 

The glow of joy was changed to gloom. 

Keen was the foster-mother's woe 

When sickness laid her darling low ; 

Long, long, she watched, but all in vain, 

To see her rose revive again ; 

And strove by every means to save 

Her much-loved idol from the grave. 






With all on eartli Iter soul held dear 

To part, she felt a task severe ; 

And cried, nor would be reconciled, 

"Spare, spare, kind Heav'n, 0, spare my child !" 

The dying girl beheld her woe, 

And sighed "Dear mother, let me go; 

I cannot hence depart in peace 

Unless your firuitless sorrows cease ! 

0, see you not, in robes of light. 

Around my bed, those angels bright ? 

They wait to bear my soul on high : 

Cease, cease to weep, and let me die !" 

Then Miriam wiped her tears away. 

And kissed her almost lifeless clay ; 

Suppressed the torture of the pang 

That racked her heart while thus she sang : — 

SWEET ROSABEL. 

Aurora paints the eastern sky, 

But not for thee ; O, not for thee ; 
Dimmed is the lustre of thine eye 

That, sweetly, oft has beamed on me. 
The bloom that tinged thy cheeks hath fled ; 

Life's tide is ebbing fast away ; 
While angels wait around thy bed 

To bear thy soul to realms of day. 
Farewell, farewell, 
Sweet Bosabel I 






All that to me in life was dear, 

The idol of this bleeding heart, 
Ah ! must I say, lies broken here ; 

And can it be that we must part ? 
O, yes ! no human skill could save ; 

The bow is bent, the arrow flown ; 
Pierced is my dove, her bed the grave ; 

And I must wander on alone. 
Farewell, farewell, 
Sweet Bosabel. 
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How sadly will the moments move, 

Since thou art gone from earth and me 
Pride of my heart, why did I love ? 

Why did I wrap my soul in thee ? 
But what avails this torturing woe ? 

Not sighs, nor tears, can thee restore : 
My flower, that ceased on earth to blow. 

Will bloom in Heav*n for evermore. 
Farewell, farewell. 
Sweet Rosabel I 
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A Summer Wew from Bamsdale Momit aod the Castle Yord. 



Old Scardeburg, of ancient name, 
Exalted still shall be thy fame ; 
Fair Queen of Britain's sea-girt isle, , 
Unrivalled charms around thee smile. 
Come, stranger, to the Mount we '11 go ; 
And view the beauteous scene below : — 
The tiny lake, whose bosom bright 
Portrays the clouds of fleecy light : 
Behold the landscape, robed in green — 
A glorious panoramic scene ; 
The distant height, with wavy crest ; 
The stony glen, in foliage drest : 
On slopes and undulating plains 
Behold the homes of hardy swains ; 
The village, with its scattered farms ; 
The hamlet, with its rural charms ; 
The rounded copse ; the tree-crowned hill ; 
The flow'ry vale ; the winding rill ; 
The craggy cliff; the heathy moor; 
The sandy beach ; the rocky shore ; 
The rude-built pier ; the dark blue bay, 
Whose sportive waves for ever play. 
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And chase each other to the shore, 
Where caverns echo to their roar. 

Or, climb the walled promontory steep. 
Where rocks o'erhang the chasm deep. 
See, near the dancing waves below, 
The screaming gull, the daw, and crow, 
Who find within its rugged breast 
A shelter for their cosy nest : — 
In beetling rocks, high o'er the waves. 
They dwell secure in little caves. 
Behold, afar, the snowy sail, 
Quick gliding 'fore the gentle gale. 
Stretch farther thy enraptured eye ; 
The ocean seems to kiss the sky. 
Here, high above the rolling tide. 
The castle frowns in suUen pi-ide. 
Dismantled are its ancient halls ; 
Wild flowers bloom upon its walls. 
Here roving fancy loves to gaze 
On things that speak of by-gone days, — 
Of kings and earls ; — each crumbling stone. 
Though silent, tells of splendour gone. 
Throughout the isle, arrayed in green. 
The ruined fort and abbey 's seen : 
But gaunt and bleak, a gloomy keep. 
The ivy loves not here to creep : 
Through broken walls the tempest hies ; 
Through empty halls the raven flies ; 
On every arch, in every cleft, 
The rust of cank'ring time is left ; 
Before whoSe overturning sway 
All things terrestrial waste away. 
Great Albemarle, of high renown, 
Its founder sleeps ; his work is strown : 
The spoiler, M eldrum, too, hath fled ; 
They mingle with the silent dead. 
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This stands a monument to show 
That time lays kings and castles low ; 
1^0 power or title here can save 
Its owner from a yawning grave. 

See yonder chnrch, a broken pile, 
^Restored and modernised in style. 
In ages past its towers were crowned 
With pyramids seen far around ; 
But war and time its walls have torn ; 
No sculptured towers its nave adorn. 
'Twas Cholmley gave the fatal blow 
That laid its stately towers low : 
For Meldrum's troops were sheltered here, 
And plied a cannonade severe ; 
But Cholmley's well-directed fire, 
With thundering «rash brought down the choir. 
This fall, produced by cannon's power, 
Had weakened much the central tower ; 
And, shook by storms, in after years. 
It fell, — so say historic seers. 
Around, in one vast mould'ring heap. 
The bones of our forefathers sleep : 
These tablets mark the lowly spot 
Where generations sleep forgot. 

See there below, the ancient town. 
Whose walls and mounds have long been down ; 
Scarce aught remains their form to trace, 
Or show with certainty their place. 
In leafy nooks, fit homes for love. 
The modem town now smiles above ; 
And on the height, in white arrayed, 
Behold the noble esplanade : 
Here taste, combined with modem art, 
A fascinating spell impart ; 
With classic halls, of rich designs, 
The palisaded plateau shines.* 
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"'Tis fairy-land!" the stranger cries, 
While viewing, with* enraptured eyes, 
The crescent, with its blooming flowers; 
The terrace, with its sylvan bowers; 
The iron bridge, — a trellised plain, — 
Binding the hills as with a chain ; 
The wave- washed spa, with min'ral wells ; 
The sloping cliff, with shady dells : 
And yonder, on the glassy tide, 
Behold the bark. Old England's pride, 
With streamers flaunting in the breeze — 
The dauntless hero of the seas. 
O, stranger, didst thou ever see 
Such grand romantic scenery ? 
Or didst thou, in thy travels, find 
People more sociable and kind ? 
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As thoughtfully I strayed one morn. 
To hail the bright returning spring, 

The dew was on the tender com; 
The merry lark was on the wing. 

I met a man with wrinkled brow. 
And locks that time had silvered o'er; 

His feeble limbs, slow tott'ring now. 
Bespoke the active man of yore. 

Quoth he, "Young Sir, I wish you joy, 
And many happy days at home ; 

' Tis many years since I, a boy 
Like you, at leisure used to roam. 
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But youth and manhood's prime have fled ; 

My course in life is well nigh run ; 
I soon must slumber with the dead ; — 

Perhaps before the morrow's sun. 

Come, sit you down by me, and lend 
A willing ear to what I say ; ' 

The story I relate may tend 
To keep you out of evil's way. 

When in the paths of youth I trod, 

A wild romantic hardy boy, 
Within my heart no fear of God, 

Allured by every gilded toy, 

I left yon cottage on the hill, — 
My peaceful home of happy yore ; 

Against a loving mother's will 
I left my dear my native shore. 

'Twas in the pleasant month of May, 
When silence reigned, all hushed in sleep, 

I hastened from my home away 
To wander on the briny deep. 

The night was chill, the sky was clear, 
Fair Cynthia sailed the starry blue. 

When to my home, for many a year, 
I bade a silent sad adieu ; 

And hurried to a seaport town,— 
A town to which I 'd often been ; 

And there I met with Captain Brown, 
And shipped on board the **British Queen." 

But soon I found, and to my grief, 
I 'd acted wrong in leaving home ; — 

Bepentance came without relief, — 
A seK-bound slave 'twas mine to roam. 
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Among a dissipated crew, 

Whose minds in vice had hardened grown, 
1 quickly learnt, and practised too, 

Those evils better far unknown. 

And days and weeks passed quickly by. 
While sailing the Atlantic wide : 

Above, a dark tempestuous sky ; 
Below, a restless 'foaming tide. 

One night, when in the watch below, 
While list'ning to the timbers' creak, 

A voice cried, * Starboard watch, ye ho ! 
Quick ! quick! the ship has sprung a leak !' 

Then leaping nimbly to the deck. 
Oh ! how can I the scene unfold ? 

Two thousand miles from land ; a wreck ! 
Five feet of water in the hold ! 

The sails had yielded to the blast ; 

She was engulphed by every wave ; 
The pumps were clanking load and fast ; — 

The only means the ship to save. 

Eight hours in ceaseless toil were spent 
To make the shattered bark endure ; 

The pumps re-manned ; new topsails bent ; 
And all on deck was made secure. 

Full often, through that night of storm, . 

I thought of home — my mother's woe — 
And feared that Heav'n, in some dread form. 

Would sink me in the billows low. 

' Twas then I drank, in lieu of food. 

That fiery draught that heats the brain : — 

I drank and felt my strength renewed. 
And ventured oft to drink again. 
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The more I drank the more my mind 
Did daily, hourly, for it crave ; 

On land and sea ftlike inclined 
Till I became its willing slave. 

But, to my tale : — at break of day 
The fury of the storm was o'er ; 

Freely the bark sped on her way, 

And gained at length Columbia's shore. 

Three years, on board the "British Queen," 

I sailed the ocean to and fro ; 
iN'ear home, at times, I 'd often been, 

But never felt inclined to go. 

A tavern was my sole delight, — 
My home whene'er I came from sea ; 

The lowest brothel of the night 
Was just the place that suited me. 

Thus I repaid my parents' care, 
Not giving them the honour due ; 

And now the miseries I share — 
Fruits of the path I would pursue. 

' Twas in ^November, 'twenty-three. 
Our ship again was under sail ; 

As seamen term it, running free 
Before an evening zephyr gale ; 

Bound, laden, to our native isle ; 

The weather faVrably inclined ; 
Each face was brightened with a smile, — 

The index of a tranquil mind. 

Ah ! little thought that dauntless crew, 
When parting from their native shore, 

The home they bade a fond adieu 
Their eyes would never gaze on more. 
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Full fourteen days the vessel ran 

Her homeward course, with steady speed ; 
While, at the wheel, a single man 

Could guide her like a well-trained steed. 

To guile the tardy hours away 

The captain drank, till reason fled ; 

The mate, unfettered in his sway. 
The crew with madd'ning liquor fed ; 

Till men, like furious demons, yelled ; 

And social converse turned to strife : 
The crew against the mate rebelled : 

His indiscretion cost his life. 

E'en now I tremble to relate 

The awful scene that next transpired : — 
Some villain, heedless of his fate. 

The spirit in the hold had flred : 

And night was quickly coming on ; 
'No vessel near, the crew to save : 

Reason from every mind had gone- 
Dumb idiots, they had ceased to rave. 

I saw the dauger of delay. 

And called for men the boats to clear : 
They would not come ; I could not stay ; — 

Kow conscious death in flame was near. 

The only means that now remaiued 
To save my life, without a boat, 

Were three small planks, together chained. 
To keep me on the deep afloat. 

Ere I forsook the burning wreck 

Each man to rouse from sleep I tried : 

The flame was burstiQg through the deck 
Before I left the vessel's side. 
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And there, alone, upon my raft, 

I watched the ship, with tearful eye, 

Till from the vessel, fore and aft. 
The fiames were tow' ring to the sky. 

Before the wished-for morning dawn 
That noble ship, and all her crew, 

Had to the ocean's bottom gone. 
Save he who tells their fate to you. 

But God is present everywhere — 

On desert, or the trackless sea ; 
I cried for help ; He heard my prayer. 

And sent deliverance to me. 

When morning gleamed, — Oh, cheering sight ! 

A stately ship down on me bore ; 
Which took me from my hapless plight, 

And brought me to my native shore. 

I sought again my cottage home ; 

But time had altered much the scene — 
Now sleeping in the silent tomb 

Were those whose idol I had been. 

The mother mourned her absent son. 
And listened for his step each day ; 

Weeks, months, and years, moved slowly on ; 
Grief lingered and she pined away. 

Bereft of one so good and kind. 

My sire, o'erwhelmed with toil and care, 
To God his troubled soul resigned, 

And went her clay-cold bed to share. 

An only sister, young and fair. 

To me a kindly welcome gave. 
The cottage home with her to share ; 

A shelter from the storm and wave. 
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Quoth she — My father, ere he died, 
This written paper left with me ; 

* 'Tis for my son ; adieu ! ^ he cried ; 
*His face I never more shall see !* 

I took the scroll with tremhling hand, 
And read, while tears flowed like a rill. 

To find that I, base Owen Bland, 

Claimed now my father's land and mill. 

The mill in which I 'd worked of yore 

I left the sea to work again ; 
Resolved to give my wanderings o'er — 

From drink that maddens to refrain. 

' Twas drink that steeled my foolish heart ; 

And clouded reason's silver ray ; 
Caused me to act the villain's part ; 

All righteous laws to disobey. 

Oh ! never taste that deadly cup — 

The bacchanalian cup of woe : 
For all who venture there to sup 

Find sorrow as they deeper go 1" 
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All restless once upon my bed 

I lay — ^the storm howled overhead — 

The dreary hours moved slow ; 
For busy thoughts perplexed my mind- 
Of widows, orphans, left behind. 

To pine in hapless woe. 
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The lover's sighs ran through my heart, 
For some, I thought, were called to part, 

Kever to meet again : 
I thought too of the new-made wife, 
Whose prospects promised happy life, 

Kow left to weep in pain. 

At length my eyes were closed in sleep, 
Bat still upon the trouhled deep 

My roving fancy strayed ; 
Loud roared the storm ; the night was dark, 
Yet through the gloom I spied a bark, 

In tattered saQs arrayed. 

Aloft I saw the busy crew — 

The mast gave way — sad scene to view — 

That instant all were lost : 
One furious breaker cleared the deck — 
The bark lay, a disabled wreck. 

By foaming biUows tossed. 

Of masts, and sails, and boats bereft, 
Ko living soul on board was left ; 

They all had sunk beneath 
The waves, and now the storm decreased, 
The biUows &om their raging ceased — 

And all was still as death ; 

Save sea-gulls, that aroimd her flew; 
The billows into wavelets grew ; 

The sun rose full and bright : 
I gazed upon the clear blue sky. 
Then o'er the ocean cast my eye : 

A boat appeared in sight. 
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Long, long, I watched the little sail, 
Which came before the gentle gale, 

^ At length she reached the side : 
A stoim^wom sailor jumped on board ; 
He to the rail the boat secured, 
And then the vessel eyed. 

"Alas," said he, "my ship has gone, 
And all her crew have sunk but one, 

Of thine not one is here : 
Thou 'rt better than my crazy boat, 
Should storms arise thou'lt keep afloat. 

Though stripped of useful gear. 

"Of thee I now have sole command. 
If I can get thee safe to land 

Thou 'It pay me for my care ; 
I found thee majiless on the sea, 
Whoever has a claim on thee, 

I still must have a share. 

'*A jury-mast I do not need. 
Ah ! 'tis a lucky job indeed, 

The foremast broke above — 
Sufficient yet for me remains — 
The labour 's nothing to the gains, 

If I successful prove." 

With block and line he climbed the mast, 
And made the block with spun-yam fast. 

Then rove the tackle new : 
The line he overhauled, — 'twas good ; 
Upon the deck once more he stood ; 

And said 'twould hang a Jew. 
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He fetched a sail ; though very small, 
'Twas better than no sail at all — 

Though little it was strong : 
Said he, **If once I get thee set, 
And squared, I dare a wager bet, 

Thou 'It drag the bark along." 

And then he tried a spar to find ; 
But not a spar was left behind. 

To make the sail a yard : 
Into his little boat he went. 
And fetched her mast ; the sail he bent : 

Poor man ! he laboured hard. 

The ship was now before the breeze ; 
He seemed to set the sail with ease ; 

For nothing much went wrong : 
He squared the yard, and took the wheel ; 
The ship began the sail to feel, 

She slowly moved along. 

**Blow on, blow strong, thou breeze," he cried, 
**And force my vessel through the tide ; 

The land I soon shall find : 
And if I safely reach the shore. 
Once landed I will leave no more. 

Though fortune prove unkind." 

Now slowly passed the dreary night ; 
"No moon or star appeared to light 

The vessel on her way : 
Again the storm began to roar ; 
The deep with foam was covered o'er ; 

He wished for break of day. 
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But yet he kept the vessel free ; 
She ran, chased by each crested sea ; 

His heart began to fear : 
Por one had torn away the boat ; 
He saw her by the quarter float, 

Then fill and disappear. 

"Go, go," he cried, "'tis better so; 
I 've plenty with the bark, I know. 

To keep her 'fore the wave : 
I need not now thy loss regret ; 
Had I been in when thou upset 

I 'd found a wat'ry grave." 

Hour after hour the vessel ran ; 
There stood that weather-beaten man, 

Exposed to wind and rain : 
He seemed to work with all his might — 
She sheered, — he strove to keep her right, 

But feared his efforts vain. 

Toward the West he kept his eyes. 
And saw full near, to his surprise, 

A misty light appear : 
He cried, "Oh! welcome, little light; 
To me thou art a cheering sight ; 

To land I 'm drawing near. 

"And thou shalt serve me as a mark ; 
I 'U try by thee to steer my bark ; 
And trust 1 soon shall reach 
The harbour, which thou stand? st to show ; 
And, should I give the pier a blow, 
, I still may gain the beach." 
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But as the vessel nearer drew, 
The howling tempest louder blew ; 

The seas ran mountains high ; 
The billows white the vessel bore ; 
The storm kept raging more and more ; 

I heard the sailor sigh, 

And say, "Alas ! I am undone ; 
No chance is there my fate to shijin ; 

Death stares me in the face : 
I see the land — a rocky shore ; 
And hear the breakers on it roar ; 

Mine is a hopeless case !" 

Yet loud the angry tempest howled; 
And o*er the bark the billows rolled ; 

The sail was washed away ; 
He left the wheel, and climbed the mast ; 
And made himself securely fast. 

Above the snowy spray. 

Benumbed with cold he watched his fate ; 
He saw, with sorrow, 'twas too late 

For any human aid : 
The misty light, for which he 'd steered, 
Nigh at the vessel's bow appeared, 

And made him sore afraid : 

For now it wore a human form, — 
A female, heedless of the storm, 

Gazed on the scene below, 
From off a black and craggy rock ; 
Where struck the ship, with fearful shock. 

And thwarted with the blow. 






And soon her side against it dashed ; 
"With every blow the timbers crashed ; 

The man looked pale with fright : 
And oft methought I heard him groan ; 
In anguish his sad lot bemoan — 

Ah ! 'twas an awful sight. 

He gazed upon the rock — ^the form — 
He thought her ruler of the storm, — 

The sailor's life her care ; 
But mute she stood, with pallid cheek. 
And watched the biUows roll and wreak 

"With silent pensive stare. 

He hailed her — ^waited her reply, 

For though the storm and sea raged high 

To her the ship was near : 
Yet nothing but a hollow moan, 
From off that huge and craggy stone. 

Fell faintly on his ear. 



At length methought the break of day 

Came on ; the figure died away ; 

The tide had fallen low, 

And when he saw the danger o'er. 

He loosed the cord ; on deck once more 

He seemed resolved to go. 

« 

The water soon the vessel left. 

Of bulwark, stanchions, deck bereft ; 

The sailor looked and smiled : 
He said, '* When first I boarded thee, 
I little thought that I should see 

So bright a prospect spoiled." 
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"Had I not trusted to that ghost, 
But kept thee from this iron coast, 

Thou still hadst been afloat; 
Kow I 'm compelled to leave thee here, 
And I, poor Jack, must homeward steer, 

"Not worth a single groat." 

He left her— climbed the rugged rock ; 
But horror gave his nerves a shock — 

It shook with scream and yell ; 
And hissed ; and tottered, left and right ; 
And glowed with flames, red, blue, and white, 

While fragments from it fell. 

I saw the sailor quick descend ; 

Said he, "'Tis haunted; some fair friend 

Has flxed here her abode : " 
He stood and eyed it with a frown ; 
Then turned and went toward the town ; 

He took the nearest road. 

Across the rocks ; he passed the mill ; 
"Within the bay, below the hill. 

The tide began to flow : 
He hurried on with haggard face ; 
"Methinks," he said, "I know that place, 

'Tis famous Scarboro'. 

''That rugged rock is called 'The Yune' * 
And 1 shall not forget it soon; 

'Tis there my vessel split : 
The bark — I never knew her name — 
But there she lies, not worth a claim ; 

'Twas an unlucky hit." 

* A tall craggy rock on the Yorkshire coast, near Caj'ton Bay. 
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And as these words the sailor spoke. 
Saint Mary's clock my slumber broke ; 

And, by the snn*s bright beam, 
'Twas time for fisher boys to rise ; 
So up I got, and rubbed my eyes. 

And pencilled down my dream. 

Then hastened out the sea to view, 
And prove how far my dream was true ; 

For in my dream 'twas rough : 
I scanned the ocean and the shore, 
The rock was there but nothing more ; 

I thought I 'd dreamt enough. 
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[Since this poem was first published in 1853, the monumental form of this 
rock, known as the Yune among fishermen, has disappeared, succumbing 

to the action of the waves]. 



A sea-beaten rock, at the end of a bay, • 

May be seen by the people of Scarboro' town ; 

The biUows each flood 'gainst it merrily play ; 
And when the storm rages they dash to its crown. 

It seems to defy e'en the finger of time ; 

The fierce raging tempest around it may howl ; 
Yet there, like a giant, it stands in its prime, 

"Not heeds the rude biUows that thundering roU. 

The sea gull, at times, on its summit may rest ; 

Or with discordant screams round it wantonly roam ,' 
But 'tis not the spot where she buildeth her nest, 

'Tis barren and bleak, 'twill not lend her a home. 

I dreamt it was haunted, I know not how true ; 

I saw with the sailor, the pale misty light ; 
Toward it the bark o'er the wide ocean flew ; 

And there, on its top, stood a damsel in white. I 

I 
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Dark was the sky, and loud the tempest's roar ; 
And high the waves that lashed the rocky shore ; 
When lonely, on the beetling cliff I stood, 
And gazed upon the furious boiling flood. 

Full fifty yards below my feet there lay 

A rocky reef, across the sea-worn bay, 

Where foaming billows dashed, with deaf 'ning sound. 

Like thunder pealing at each wave's rebound. 

Nigh half immersed there lay a shattered wreck ; 
The water gushing through her broken deck : 
As some huge creature writhes with dying pain 
She groaned and cringed, at every griping strain. 

Lost were the men ; for, in the darkness drear. 
The vessel struck when no kind hand was near 
To lend assistance to the hapless crew ; 
They perished, but the hour none ever knew. 

How frail, thought I, are all the works of man — 
The nobl9st structure his best skill can plan : 
Cities or fleets, should Heav'n but deign to frown. 
And all proud art can boast, is overthrown. 

When great Jehovah shows His awful form. 
And rides majestic on the raging storm. 
Earth trembles at His presence ; for with ease 
He shakes the mountains — ^breaks the forest trees. 

Man's heart is troubled as, with tearful eyes. 
He sees destruction falling from the skies : 
In vain are all his efforts filled with dread ; 
He seeks some sheltering nook to hide his head. 
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But where can those who sail the trackless deep, 
When fierce tornadoes o'er its surface sweep, — 
Where can they hide ? no hollow here can save ; 
When every biUow forms a mountain cave. 

Chased by the storm ; driv'n headlong to the land ; 
No choice ; they view with dread the fatal strand : 
Above the howling blast what means that cry ? 
The vessel splits ! is there no succour nigh ? 

"Man, man, the lifeboat!** for the storm is rife : 
Behold, midst curling seas, the ark of life : 
She reels triumphant ; mounts each crested wave ; 
Snatched are the seamen from a wat'ry grave. 

Oh, glorious heroes ! who wiU thus engage, 
And risk your lives, when storm and billows rage :- 
More glorious than the hero of the battle field. 
He seeks for vengeance, you but seek to shield. 



|i» 




Commemorative of the dreadful gale at Scarborough, November 2nd, 
1861, in which the Coupland, a schooner, laden with granite, from 
Scotland to Loudon, wa0 stranded and became a total wreck, and the 
lifeboat, in trying to save the crew, was driven against the Spa Wall, 
and two of her crew, Mr. Brewster, and Mr. Burton, were drowned, and 
Lord Charles Beauclerc, William Tindall, Esq., and Mr J. lies, perished 
iu their noble efforts to rescue the crew of the lifeboat. 



November's storm. 

In tempest form^ 
Terrific howls on Scarboro's shore ; • 

The seagull shrieks ; 

The curlew screaks ; 
While on the rocks the breakers roar. 
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Awake ! my muse, 

'Not here refuse 
To sing the pow'r of Him who guides 

The sweeping blast, 

O'er ocean vast, 
"Where manj a noble vessel rides. 

'Tis by His will 

The waves are still; 
His voice the winds and seas obey : 

The zephyr sighs ; 

The tempest flies ; 
And nought His mighty hand can stay. 

Black darkness dread 

O'er all is spread — 
Ko moon to shed a cheering ray ; 

No twinkling star 

Is seen afar. 
To light the wand'rer on his way. 

Fierce beats the rain 

Against the pane ; 
Loud roars the tempest over head ; 

In fltfiil squalls 

It shakes the walls. 
And rocks the slumb'rer in his bed. 

This dreary mom 

"Wliat sighs forlorn 
From aching hearts to Heav'n ascend : — 

To Him whose skill 

The storm can still, 
And the poor mariner defend. 
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Lord, hear their cry ; 

With watchful eye 
Direct him through the briny foam ; 

And safe once more, 

The bark restore, 
And bring the sailor to his home. 

0, who in sleep 

Their soul can steep 
In such an hour, when danger 's near ; 

When loved ones pray 

For break of day, 
And shed for friends the bitter tear ? 

Some weep in vain ; — 

Deep in the main 
Their loved one rests his weary head : 

A coral cave 

The sailor's grave, 
And ocean flowers are round him spread. 

Grey dawn has come ; 

I leave my home. 
To gaze upon the troubled sea ; 

In snowy peaks 

It swells and breaks. 
Then thund'ring foams upon the lee. 

Huge billows near 

Rush to the pier, 
And, sporting, bound to meet the sky, — 

In cascades fall, — 

Pour down the wall, — 
Broad sheets enchanting to the eye. 
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Th^ blackened Kortli 

Still scatters forth 
Dense clouds of blinding sleet and rain ; 

While seamen stand 

Upon the land, 
And scan the ocean o'er in vain. 

"No vessel nigh 

Can they descry, — 
lU-fated ship that ventures near ; 

One in the night 

Was shattered quite, 
Which sought to find a refuge here. * 

The water flows ; 

The sea yet grows ; 
While in fierce squalls the teiApest raves ; 

White breakers roar 

On to the shore, 
And mount the cliff in crested waves. 

A speck f is seen 

The waves between, 
Then mounted on the billows high ; 

It, falling, sheers; 

Again appears, 
And speedly comes the harbour nigh. 

While landsmen gaze, 

And give her praise, 
The ** Norfolk Lass" the harbour gains; 

All safe and sound 

The crew are found ; 
Her nets and warp the sea retains. 

* A vessel was seen from the pier to be making for the harbour and 
in the gloom of the night, in a heavy squall to suddenly disappear, 

t A Scarborough fishing boat named "The Norfolk Lass." 
' ~ ~- trt^ rf- 
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"A welcome home 

To all who come ! " 
Thus loudly shout their cronies dear : 

"What news, what news, 

Ye storm-tried blues?" 
Exclaim aloud the landsmen near. 

, " Sad news indeed ! 

The heart would bleed 
To know what shattered wrecks now lie 

On yonder deep^ 

Beneath which sleep 
Some loving heart's endearing tie." 

Hark ! from the pier 

A voice I hear : — 
"A ship ! a ship !* she comes this way : 

Why gazing stand ? 

Quick to the sand ! 
The lifeboat launch without delay !" 

The ship runs free, 

Chased by the sea ; 
While gazing crowds, with moans and sighs. 

Behold the form 

Amid the storm ; 
She quickly to destruction hies. 

She rounds the pier. 

From breakers clear ; 
The skilful helmsman brings her to ; 

Her race is run ; 

'Twas nobly done ; — 
For he did all that man could do. 

* The*'Coupland/' whose crew were saved. 
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No aid — she drives ! 

Oh ! precious lives : 
The greedy sea, with open jaws, 

Gapes to devour : 

What earthly pow'r 
Can snatch you from its grasping claws ? 

Now struck — she heels ; 

Then, stagg'ring, reels; 
A furious breaker sweeps the deck ; 

While to the mast 

The crew cling fast, 
And view their ship a drifting wreck. 

See, near the shore, 

With sweeping oar. 
The gallant lifeboat stems the wave ; 

Her dauntless crew 

The surf pull through, 
Besolved their fellow-man to save. 

They strive in vain 

The ship to gain ; 
High-foaming billows on her fall ; 

And, wrapt in spray, 

She drives away, 
Till dashed against the rocky wall.* 

What pen aright. 

In fancy's flight. 
Can truly to the mind portray 

The raging flood 

By which we stood, 
When, wrecked, our hapless lifeboat lay ? 



* The Spa Wall, against which she was driven with great vio- 
lence the ours were broken, and two of the crew, Mr Brewster and 
Mr. William Burton crashed and thrown out and drowned. 
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"While crowds, with awe, 

Gazed from the spa. 
And rushed at every wave's reboimd ; 

The life-bnoys throw 

To those "below, 
Who now are threatened to be drowned. 

Onr shattered boat 

Is still afloat, 
But fix)m the wall will not drift free ; 

The eager group 

Receive her rope. 
And drag her through the boiling sea. 

The men thrown out 

For aid they shout. 
And tightly grasp each floating spar ; 

A remnant land 

Upon the slrand. 
With many a frightful bruise and scar. 

But some have gone ; 

Yet not alone ; 
The friends who sought their lives to save — 

Who boldly tried, 

Have nobly died. 
And shared with them an ocean grave. 

For low and high. 

Stood ready nigh. 
And strove each strugg'ling form to reach ; 

Here Beauclerc sought. 

The billows fought. 
Till thrown exhausted on the beach. 
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Amid the scenes, 

By chance or means, 
An anchor leaves the vessel's prow ; 

She gripes— swings round, 

Then strikes the ground, 
And bilges on the rocks below. 

' A stream of light 

Attracts the sight ; 
A rocket flies; the crowd expand; 

The saving cord 

Is thrown on board, 
And all the crew are brought to land. 

The beauteous mould 

We there behold. 
That once majestic sail'd the seas, 

Now shattered lies, 

No more to Vise, 
With flowing sheets to catch the breeze. 

Beneath yon cliff 

That broken skiff 
Too plainly shows her course is ran ; 

She tells a tale 

That cannot fail 
To teach our heroes what to shun. 

All honour due 

To her brave crew. 
Who ventured life, life to restore ; 

Nor can we here 

Befuse a tear 
For those who sank and are no more. 
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Oh ! fatal day 

That bears away 
The widows hope— the poor man's friend ; 

For Tindall brave 

Rushed to the grave 
In seeking timely aid to lend. 

Though lies no more, 

Will tread the shore, 
Yet glows the lustre of his fame ; 

At duty's call 

He gave his all, 
And left behind an honoured name. 



'Tis Sabbath mom : 

"With looks forlorn 
Sad anxious wives await th^ news, 

From those who lay 

That storm away, 
In their frail barks— our fishing crews. 

Oh ! where their flight 

In such a night. 
When the fierce tempest on them broke ? 

^id darkness drear 

And squalls severe 
'Twould try the stoutest ships of oak. 

With lightning speed 

The news we read, 
"Our fleet are safe — all safe but one."* 

Full well we knew 

This boat and crew. 
But never more shall gaze upon 



'This^-awlwas named "The Rising Sua/' Mr. Anderson Bank-s 
commander ; lost with all bands. 
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These we deplore;* 
And hundreds more ; 

The sprightly youth — the manly form- 
Dashed by the waves 
To ocean graves, 

Sad victims of this raging storm. 

Oh ! ocean deep, 

What myriads sleep 
In thy vast soundless caves below ! 

What treasures rare 

Lie hidden there, 
That mortals here must never know. 






Written while passing Bamsgate, tor America, April 15th, 1849. 

Farewell to thee, home of my childhood, for ever ! 

Thy woods, streams, and valleys, can charm me no more ; 
Adieu, ye false friends, who have caused us to sever ! 

I seek for a home on a far distant shore. 

JN'o more shall my heart sigh with painful emotion ; 

The chords of ajffection for ever are torn ; 
'Tis sad yet to think, as I cross the wide ocean. 

That still thou^art left, dearest sister, to mourn. 

Blow on, gentle breezes, my home I am leaving ; 

The white cliffs receding I view with a tear ; 
Cease, cease, darling Fanny, for ever thy grieving. 

For, though I am absent, to me thou art dear ! 



* Mr Fell, Mansfield ; Fox Lancaster, captain of the schooner "Har- 
binger," wrecked in Bridlington Bay, and many who perished in ships, or 
were washed from the yawls on that fatal night. 
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Glide on thon swift bark, to the land of the stranger ; 

On ocean's broad bosom far Westward I roam ; 
And should fortune favour a venturous ranger, 

Dear Kellie shall share a Columbian home. 





A letter to A. F. Fairbnus, Favershaxn, Kent, August 19th, 1850. 



Dear cousin, 'tis long since we last talked together ; 

My lot in this life was to sever and roam ; 
But still I '11 acknowledge that since I came hither 

I 've oft wished that nearer to you I 'd my home. 

Though Scarbro' I love, she's a gem in the nation — 
Her beauty transcendent my soul must adore ; 
. And all who behold her, in fond admiration. 

Proclaim her a Queen on the sea-beaten shore. 

The fool I have played, you will see by my letter ; 

The same old temptation that once fuddled you 
Came smirking, and bound my heart fast in its fetter ; 

A captive I wandered the wide ocean through. 

My cot I sold up, and turned all into money. 

Determined in England no longer to stay ; 
Now I fancy you '11 laugh, and think it was funny 

That I should go thither to work back my way. 

'Twas an enterprize wild, with much trouble attended. 

Exertion of body, and torture of mind ; 
My scheme, after all, was not what I intended ; 

By sickness prostrated my wife stayed behind. 

-^ ^-^U- 
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I was in a fix when the day came for sailing ; 

My goods and my chatties, my china and delf, 
All scattered abroad ; and, the fever* prevailing, 

As Nell could not go I 'd to go by myself. 

With mind racked with anguish I left my home sighing. 
Commencing my journey by taking the train ; 

And soon, like a bird, from poor l^ell I was flying, 
With scarcely a hope we should e'er meet again. 

Old England I left with a hundred and twenty — 
Men, women, and children; the Feargus was full; 

For, though a smart vessel, the number was plenty ; 
'Twas April the sixth when we set sail from Hull. 

The journey was rough, and the passengers weary : 
Seven weeks and three days we thought very long ; 

For it hailed, rained, and snowed; the weather was dreary ; 
The wind from the Northward and Westward blew 
strong. 

Yet onward we swept o'er the wide trackless ocean ; 

The bark laboured hard as she rose to each wave ; 
But the sight of the land filled each heart with emotion ; 

No longer they thought of a watery grave. 

But sad was my soul, 'twas with sorrow benighted ; 

1 thought of Old England, the land of the free ; 
Yet soon, with her scenes, fair Columbia delighted 

My eyes as we sailed on her silvery sea. 

At eve, when bright Sol from his throne was retiring. 
The long-wished-for land, grim Cape Breton, was seen; 

Its cloud-like appearance all eyes were admiring 
Till night, sable night, dropped her mantle between. 



* The desire to ^o to America. 
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Then all went below ; some to sleep, some to thinking: 
Excitement that night in the steerage was grand ; 

For many were spending their money in drinking, 
Expecting right early next morning to land. 

But great was their grief, when from slumber awaking, 
The distance to view 'twixt the land and our prow ; 

And some, as they gazed, began shiv'ring and shaking ; 
Saint Paul's and the Cape were all covered with snow. 

"More canvas aloft ;" for a light breeze was blowing ; 

The ship through the water majestic'ly flew : 
"Hurrah for Quebec I" every sheet was now flowing ; 

"We 've entered the gulf," loudly shouted the crew. 

By islands, through forests, past huge craggy mountains, 
Upon the smooth river our vessel now steered ; 

Where ever resounded the bright gushing fountains ; 
At length, in the distance. Green Island appeared. 

We came to an inlet ; a doctor came peeping ; 

On board all were healthy ; we hastened away : 
We saw, on the shore, many strangers stood weeping 

Por friends who would never leave Quarantine Bay. 

Montmorenci foamed on the wood-shaded river. 
As slowly our tempest- worn bark glided by. 

And published far distant the might of its giver ; 
This waterfall roaring attracted each eye. 

We glided along, but the day was fast closing; 

When anchored off Quebec 'twas very near dark ; 
That night in the ship there was little reposing ; 

Examined next morning, we all left the bark. 

I spent little time in this fortified city ; 

For servants were plenteous, employers were few j 
To waste time I knew was a shame and a pity. 

So bade to Quebec and the "Feargus" adieu. 
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Conveyance was good ; witli no billows to lift her 
The boat sped along ; she was knanned by the Gaul ; 

Ko steamer in England could skim the waves swifter 
Than that which conveyed me to Montreal. 

This city is pleasant ; the shops large and viewly ; 

' Tis mnch in the style of a prim English town ; 
The quays are of stone ; and the church,* I say truly, 

Is one noblo object the picture to crown. 

One day I spent here with a friend, who consented 
For me, the next day, some employment to find ; 

He did not succeed, and I felt discontented ; 
So farther to travel I made up my mind. 

I thought 'twas no use any longer delaying, — 
The farther I travelled the more I should see ; 

And my mind was entirely bent upon straying ; 

Yet the place was ne'er found where I wanted to be. 

The packet was crowded with folks of all nations ; 

All shapes and all sizes ; of every hue ; 
But scripture declares they were all my relations. 

Though among them there was not a face that I knew. 

As onward we went every eye was attracted 

By islands ;f some barren and craggy, some green ; 

And some, I declare, were so closely connected 
There was scarcely a channel to pass them between. 

To Kingston we came, but I found little pleasure ; 

' Twas here, to my sorrow, I found thieves abroad : 
One Paddy O'Haid stole the half of my treasure ; 

This stopped me a couple of days on the road. 

I bothered him much ; kept my eye on him clearly ; 

Soon to my assistance a quill-driver came ; 
And Paddy, I think, bought his treasure too dearly. 

Though oft with success he had practised the game. 

* The Boman Catholic Cathedral, 
t The Thousand Islands, at the entranoe to Lake Ontario. 
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I felt very glad when this port we were leaying. 
For here I spent most of my time in the boat ; 

' Mong people who were so addicted to thieving 
I thought my best plan would be keeping afloat. 

The moon, when we left, was above the hills rising ; 

And we sailed on Ontario through the still night ; 
We called at Port Hope, but saw nothing surprising ; 

At sunrise Toronto appeared on the right. 

I^ow the purser came round, our tickets demanding ; 

Each person his summons was called to attend ; 
All now was confusion, preparing for landing ; 

The fourth time my journey had come to an end. 

The week was now ending ; the morrow was Sunday ; 

And I in Toronto was forced to remain ; 
"No packet went out of this port until Monday, 

So I and my friends went to lodgings again. 

I 'd no inclination in this place to settle ; 

The chol'ra was raging, and folks looking pale ; 
And sure 'twas sufficient to try a man's mettle 
^ When ready-made cofflbas were put up for sale. 

Quite early on Monday the packet was ready ; 

This vessel did people to Lewiston take, — 
A small Yankee town ; and the West wind blew steady 

As quickly she crossed o'er the silvery lake. 

Like a race-horse she ran ; then entered a river, — 
Niagara named ; here the current was strong ; 

The captain commanded the stoker to give her 
Full power, but yet she moved slowly along. 

Each side of the water a colour was flying ; — 

On the left stars and stripes, — John Bull on the right ; 

And they waved in the breeze, each other defying ; 
Proud John Bull and Jonathan boasting their might. 
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Though the boat had great power she moved up bat slowly, 

Niagara's water so rapid came down ; 
We came to a spot, on the river bank lowly. 

Called Queenston, — a little Canadian town. 

Here Brock* fought his battle, so famous in story : 
Upon Queenston heights, when the battle was done. 

They buried this hero, who fell in his glory. 
And raised o'er his ashes a towering stone. 

At Lewiston next, and my journey was &iished : 
This spot looked so pleasant I made it my home ; 

The fact is, my money was greatly diminished. 
Without which, you know, it is irksome to roam. 

This town, on a slope, by the river lay smiling. 
Enshrouded by willows and huge spreading trees ; 

And the view from the heights to my eyes was beguiling ; 
The beautiful landscape could not fail to please. 

I took up my home in a. snug little dwelling ; 

All thanks to ''mine host" for his favours bestowed; 
Wherever I go I '11 be gratefully telling 

Of comforts received in this foreign abode. 

I saw many objects — too num'rous to mention : 

Here at night, in the wood, the bright fire-fly flew ; 

Strange reptiles and insects engaged my attention; . . 
And birds of bright plumage, some red and some blue. 

JN'or was there a dearth of sweet herbs and wild flowers ; 

In meadows I sought for my daisy in vain ; 
And saw not the primrose, the pride of our bowers. 

Which caused in my bosom a feeling of pain. 

Three months here I stayed ; I could then stay no longer; 

My heart's dearest idol was far far away ; 
Thethoughtof old home pressedme stronger and stronger; 

At length I determined no longer to stay, 

■ ■ - -— - - - — — 

* Sir Isaac Brock, the Hero of Upper Canada. 
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The Yankees declared I was just fit for burning 
To leave fair Columbia ; they thought me a fool ; 

But wished, as I 'd made up my mind for returning, 
I 'd see the wire bridge* and the Devil's whirlpool ;f 

And that cat'ract stupendous, all others excelling 

In grandeur majestic, the l^iag'ra falls, 
Which lay up the river six miles from our dwelling. 

Enchanting all eyes with its bright crystal walls. 

I saw this famed flood, o'er the table-rock pouring ; 

Astonished I gazed as it rushed from the height. 
Then thundering fell, while the misty clouds, soaring, 

Were floating abroad in the sun's golden light. 

On this high rock I stood, and the cool water tasted ; 

Then reluctantly turned from the scene to depart ; 
My time here, I thought, had not wholly been wasted ; 

The view of this fountain gave life to my heart. 

My mind became gloomy ; I felt here a stranger ; 

Again to see England my soul was now bent ; 
I felt for her sake I could brave every danger, 

So off through the lake, down the river I went ; 

Through the rapids, near Williamsburg; then Port Delac ; 

"Next Lachin, a French town ; I left it by rail ; 
At Sorrel ; the Three Eivers ; and thence to Quebec ; 

Here I entered a ship, and for England set sail. 

Once more on the ocean — ^the month was September, — 
In a leaky old bark : the weather was rough ; 

When landed at home it was gloomy l^ovember ; 
I thought of the ocean I 'd had quite enough. 



* Tlie Bridge across the Niagara. 
t A remarkable vortex in the river Niagara. 



Safe landed at Scarbro', her scenes appear brighter ; 

My mind is more settled ; my cottage restored ; 
The future, once dark, wears an aspect much lighter ; 

And here, tiU life 's ended, my bark shaU be moored. 

To receive a few lines will give me much pleasure 
From one whom I ever found honest and true ; 

So at any convenient season of leisure. 

Dear cousin, I hope you will send me a few ; 

And tell me if Kate in the comer sits blinking, 

Complaining that life 's naught but trouble and care ; 

If Teddy yet keeps to his system of drinking, 

And swearing that grog keeps his heart from despair. 

In conclusion; may fortune, that ne'er would beMend me. 
Crown you with success in each virtuous plan ; 

And joy, smiling joy, through life's journey attend ye ; 
I remain yours sincerely, Matthew Habhai^. 

MY NATIVE COT. 

Kg more I *11 leave my native cot. 

To wander o'er the sea ; 
Contented with my humble lot 

My heart shall ever be. 

Let others sail the billows o'er ; 

Far from their comitry roam, 
To seek for gold on foreign shore ; 

But England is my home. 

Rare scenes there are across the deep, — 

Proud mansion, hall, and grot ; 
Though radiant, naught my mind can keep 

From thee, my native cot. 

Nor aught shall tempt my feet again 

From Britain's isle to stray ; 
And when death snaps the vital chain 

Beneath its sod I '11 lay. 
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stay, stranger, with Columbia stay ; 

You '11 have no cause to slight her ; 
Warm Sol doth never shed his ray 

On famed Britannia brighter ; 

About her shores dark clouds are spread, 
Which make her face look dreary ; 

Loud storms roar, fit to wake the dead, 
And make the living weary. 

Just stay upon Columbia's shore. 
And see how bright her summer ; 

She 'U charm you, as she 's done before 
The heart of every comer. 

And when her summer smiles have flown — 
When winter winds are blowing, 

I guess, in Lewiston, you '11 own 

There 's hearts with friendship glowing. 

Now be persuaded, Mend, by me, 

I am a true-bom Yankee, 
And never cross again the sea 

To that old boasting cranky. 

For if you go, — mark what I say, — 
Through life you '11 surely rue it. 

And think with sorrow of the day 
You set about to do it. 



Your scenes, dear Sir, my eyes delight ; 

From home I cannot sever ; 
I feel my heart would not be right 

Should I stay here for ever. 
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For home is home, however poor ; 

There still is something binding, 
That he who leaves his native shore 

May spend a life m finding. 

pisi^ to |(r. |oaf I(|%htI|ok 

A Brother Rhymer and Temperance Advocate. 

Old Crony, dear, I 'm glad to £uad 
Your plan so fav'rahly inclined ; 
Portune, for o^ce has proved kind 

In handing out 
A something suitably designed 

To make you stout. 

Like me, you have had hard to tussle, 
Whilst jogging through this world of bustle, 
"Which tried the strength of every muscle 

To make headway ; 
Although you after all may jostle 

To Fortune Bay. 

But while for cash you 're busy writing,* 

You must, too, ever be inviting 

The men who are not wholly slighting 

Our temp'rance laws ; 
Eemember foes are 'gainst us fighting, 

For Bacchus' cause. 

And some are men of wealth and learning — 
Men who have minds for quick discerning ; 
Whose very souls you 'd think were yearning 

For erring man ; » 

Yet they 're sarcastically spuming 

Our noble plan. 

-» The person to whom this letter wa9 addressed was a 
teacher of writing. ■ 



0, what a tribe of selfish creatures 
Are now set up as gospel teachers ; 
Poor silly mortals call them preachers, 

And praise their crack ; 
But in reality they 're beachers 

That rob the wreck. 

Of every known denomination 

There are good men, in every station, 

Who call aloud for our salvation, 

In earnest tones ; 

The rest are burdens to the nation, — 

Mere selfish drones. 

• 

Gold is the object they desire ; 
Fame is the passport they require ; 
For this their crafty minds aspire 

To lit'rature : 
Some may their eloquence admire, 

Yet seek no cure. 

But show me grace, in humble dress. 
Her form 1 will admire uq less ; 
But seek in earnest to possess 

So rich a gem ; 
And if she claim my heart's recess 

No thanks to them. 

Their solenm precepts, so refined. 
May suit the unsuspecting mind, 
That rarely throws aside the blind 

To take a view ; 
There are in life of human kind 

That seldom do. 
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But should, for once, some be so bold, 
The curtain drawn, they then behold 
A man whose only god is gold ; 

His trade deceit ; 
For this his claim on hcav'n was sold, 

The world to cheat. 

To such like men look not for aid ; 
Nor, if they censure, be afraid ; 
Eemember they are for it paid : 

The dizzy throng. 
Who still support the drinking trade, 
Are thousands strong. 

' Tis they who keep these glib-tongued men, 
To use the lash and wield the pen ; 
Who know the hour and moment when 

To strike the blow ; 
When witless poor unlettered Ben 

Must sprawling go. 

He has no chance, in such a fight. 
To put his learned foe to flight. 
Who goes on swearing black is white, 

• While blackguards cheer. 
And listen with unfeigned delight 
His voice to hear. 

When learned men for Bacchus plead 
To those it is a feast indeed ; — 
They treasure up the noxious seed. 

That 's scattered free ; 
From which upspnngs the baneful weed 

Of infamy. 
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Men who to drmk were ne'er inclined 
Go home with quite an altered mind ; 
Quoth they "If men of sense refined 

Its rights maintain, 
Sure we must mentally be blind 

Thus to refrain. 

"When care applies his torturing goad, 
"Which makes our life a weary load, 
"We '11 make a friend, upon the road, 

Of bold Sir John: 
He '11 stimulate our languid blood. 

And help us on." 

Thus, Joe, while wise men nobly strive 
To push old Bacchus from the hive. 
Self-interested knaves contrive 

To keep him in ; 
And at our temperance heroes drive 

With savage din. 

E*en England's laws, that should oppose, 
Protect the cause of half her woes — 
The font from which a poison flows 

To sear her fame. 
And paint upon her bonny rose 

A speck of shame. 

Throughout the land, sad truth to know. 
This fascinating source of woe 
Lays thousands of our fellows low 

Each passing year : 
A poison subtle, sure, and slow. 

Few seem to fear. 
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' Tis strange, in this enlightened age. 
That men of every rank and stage 
Take what they know will not assuage 

Their craving thirst ; 
Drink till they reason disengage. 

Or till they burst. 

0, when will Englishmen be wise, 

And learn in earnest to despise 

The fiery draught that dims the eyes 

And heats the brain ; 
That severs ofb the dearest ties 

In friendship's chain ; 

When hand with heart, in love divine, 
Around the temp'rance altar join, 
And pledge themselves in Eden's wine, 

To aid the cause ; 
A scheme that will the world refine 

In moral laws. 

We long to hail the glorious day ; 
For this we strive to clear the way, 
By urging men, who thoughtless play 

On ruin's brink, 
To flee the danger while they may, 

Before they sink. 

Our bards were wont, in days "lang syne," 
A flow'ry wreath of song to twine, 
In honor of the god of wine : 

Cursed be his name ! 
He 's robbed the followers of the Nine 

Of half their fame. 
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But bards of this, our modem choir, 
With far more sense, and equal fire, 
Have tuned the Heliconian lyre 

In aqua's praise ; 
While crowds have listened to admire 

Their well- wrought lays. 

And must our much-prized harps, friend Joe, 

Lie tuneless on the shelf below. 

While others sing? my muse says "No!" 

The press is free : 
I 'U tune my harp, where'er I go. 

By laud or sea. 

I '11 sing of water's quick'ning powers. 
That falls in fertilising showers, 
To beautify this earth of ours, 
With herbage green, 
And stately trees, and tinted flowers. 

Of varied sheen. 

< 

Hail, water ! sweet refreshing stream ! 
The joy of life ; old Nature's cream ! 
I love to see thee sparkling team. 

Or smoothly glide ; 
Or in thy majesty supreme — 

The ocean wide. 







Two jolly tars, on frolic bent. 
From famous Scarbro* town, 

By Cayton Bay to Balkend went. 
In grog their cares to drown : 
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For they had cronies been of yore ; 

Together sailed the sea ; 
And, sailor-like, when on the shore, 

They merry boys would be. 

"Wrapt in their good sea-jackets warm, 
They feared not wind nor rain ; 

For often they had braved the storm 
Upon the briny main. 

And soon they gained the roadside inn. 
Where neighb'ring swains had met ; 

Blithe-hearted ploughmen, drinking gin, 
Here sheltered from the wet : 

Some freely talking of their ploughs ; 

And some about their pigs ; 
"While others talked about their cows ; 

And some were running rigs. 

The reason why this extra throng. 

In such a lonely place ; — 
There 'd been a row, and some were strong 

Commenting on the case. 

One said 'twas wrong to snick a hare. 

Contrary to the law ; 
Another said he did'nt care ; 

' Twas but a little, flaw ; 

And that the time would come about 
When peasant, great and small. 

With dog and gun might wander out, 
And game be free for all. 

The sailors joined, with free good will. 

And called for rum and beer ; 
Such gen'rous lads as Dick and Bill 

But seldom entered here. 
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Full many a lengthy yam they spun ; 

Sang many an old sea song } 
Danced, wrestled, fought, but all in fun, 

Nor aught they did was wrong. 

Although'^minehosfthey grimed and greased 

He wore a cheerful smile ; 
But though he looked so very pleased 

His wrath waxed warm the while. 

The merry hours flew swiftly by ; 

Unheeded was their flight ; 
For while the storm was raging high 

The fire was burning bright. 

And round it sat the jovial crew, 

Nor feared the storm without ; 
Each told his tale, and swore 'twas true. 

And happened there-about. 

''No doubt," says one, "you've heard the tale 

Of one they called Miss BeU ; 
She long has haunted yonder vale. 

As many here can tell. 

"But what I 'm now about to state 
I 'm sure will make you stare : — 

One night I 'd stayed out very late ; 
' Twas Holy Thursday fair. 

"I 'd been to see a Scarbro' lass ; 

(Jim 's heard the tale before) ; 
I drank strong ale, glass after glass ; 

Got boused, like many more. 

"I never thought 'twas time to roam 
Till twelve o'clock had struck ; 

Then out I set, to wander home. 
As some say, drunk as muck: 
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**For well I knew at Scarboro' 

I could no longer stay ; 
The wind did loud and louder blow 

As I trudged on my way. 

"I 'd oft been told, near Cayton mill 

A ghost at times appeared ; 
I this night, just below the hill, 

A scream distinctly heard. 

"Fear seized my heart ; now, sore ameized. 

Myself I scarcely knew ; 
With hair erect, I stood and gazed 

Till my brain dizzy grew. 

. "My feet refused their wonted flight — 

To run I strove in vain ; 
And here, alone, at dead of night, 

The scream I heard again. 

"And now, not far from me, there stood 

A woman all in white ; 
Old-fashioned style — she wore a hood, 

And was an awful fright. 

"And as the spectre past me flew 

I fainted clean away ; 
So where it went I never knew, 

Nor yet how long I lay : 

"But when my senses came again 

I found the ghost had gone ; 
My limbs were cramped, and racked with pain ; 

But now 'twas morning dawn. 

"So up I got, resolved no more 

To stay so late at town ; 
And when I got to our back door 

I nearly knocked it down. 
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'*My mother came ; says she 'My child. 

Are you upon the coast ? 
Whatever makes you look so wild ? 

You must have seen a ghost ! ' 

''I answered, 'Molly, you shall hear,* — 

And then my tale I told : 
'Lawk, Jack,' she cried, "tis very queer; 

And makes my blood run cold.* 

'"It was,' I said; 'a ghastly sight ; 

I 've done with such like rounds ; 
And wouldn't go that way by night 

To fetch a thousand pounds.'" 

His tale was done ; all looked aghast ; 

Some rose and left the room : . 
Says Dick to Bill, '"Tis twelve, and past; 

Lad, we must face the gloom." 

Cries Bill, "Who likes may leave the shop ; 

Wy heart 's to fear inclined ; 
And, if you really will not stop, 

I 'd rather stay behind." 

"0, no," said Dick, "I 'U not stay here ; 

Cheer up, my bonny lad ; 
And never give your heart to fear ; 

You surely aren't so bad. 

"Come, take another glass of grog. 

And then we '11 bid good bye ; 
We 've sticks, if rogues attempt to prog ; 

If ghosts appear we '11 fly." 

"Well," answered BiU, "then be it so : 
Here 's health to fair Miss Bell ; 

Though winds blow, high and rain fall low 
We 'U go, lads ; — ^fare ye well. " 
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Then up they got, with smiling face, 

And opened wide the door ; 
They swore, when they had left the place, 

' Twas ne'er so dark before. 

They talked about the foreign ports 

Where they 'd together been ; 
And then about the merry sports 

That they 'd together seen. 

But fear crept on, although they tried 

A substitute to find ; 
And oft they turned their heads aside 

To see what came behind. 

But all was still — a gloomy night ; 

The storm had ceased to blow ; 
They gained the hill without a fright, 

And passed the mill below. 

But just as they began to rise 

The hill that stood before, 
A something darted "past their eyes. 

And frightened them fall sore. 

'*Look ! look !" cried Dick, in great dismay ; 

'*Yan Tromp ! a flying ape ! 
"Was that the ghost ? for some folks say 

They change at will their shape." 

Then came a noise ; cries Dick, **Bill, run!" 

And off they scampered back ; 
Until the southern hill they won 

Their speed they did not slack ; 

But when they 'd to its summit got 

An ass began to bray ; 
Then off they started, like a shot. 

To run the other way. 
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A dog set up its loud *'Bow, wow," 

Upon the haunted road ; 
And brightly on them, from a bough. 

Two fiery eye-balls glowed. 

Down, down, they fell, upon their knees ; 

For mercy were their cries ; 
The elm was shaken by the breeze, 

"When out an owlet flies. 

It swept close by : says Bill to Dick, 

*"Tis nothing but an owl : 
0, wasn't it a silly trick 

To kneel before a fowl ? 

"I 'U tell you what : — ^we 'U both agree 

To never slip a word 
To any one, on land or sea. 

About that horrid bird." 

They soon got home, and went to bed : 

Dick told his tale to Sue ; 
And she to Bess ; and Bess to JSTed ; 

And so the secret flew. 
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If I might choose on earth my lot. 
My home should be a lowly cot ; 
Beneath a spreading huge oak tree. 
In some green nook, beside the sea ; 
Where I could hear, by night and day, 
Upon the rocks, the billows play. 
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Where, waking from my slumber, I 
Might watch Aurora paint the sky ; 
Ere Phoebus mounts his flaming car, 
Or fades from view the morning star ; 
When Thete's cheek with crimson glows, 
Like virgin Summer's deep-dyed rose. 

The vine should climb my cottage wall ; 
And o'er its porch the woodbine fall ; 
The house-leek on its roof should grow ; 
And stonecrop round its base below ; 
With mignonette, in graceful beds ; 
And lilies tall, with drooping heads. 

Carnations, shedding rich perfume ; 
Verbenas, lilac, yellow broom. 
Pinks, roses, violets, hearts-ease. 
And fragrant thyme, to tempt the bees, 
With borage blue, and purple bells, 
To fill with sweets their waxen cells. 

The odorous thorn should yield a breast 
For tuneful birds to build their nest ; 
"No thoughtless swains should hither come, 
To clutch their brood, or spoil their home ; 
They, blest at ease, the summer long 
Should chant to Heaven a grateful song. 

I 'd plant with herbs my garden ground, 
And fruitful shrubs its margin round ; 
In summer time rich waving com 
Should all my little hills adorn ; 
Grain, herbs, and fruit, should be my food ; 
This hand should shed no creature's blood. 
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The purling crystal brook hard by 
A cooling beverage should supply ; 
"No costly sparkling ruddy wine, 
Pure water should alone be mine, 
From all amalgamation free, 
This, only this, my drink should be. 

One gentle form my bliss should share, 
And chase away each anxious care ; 
Like sportive lambs we here would play, 
Eead, work, and sing, the hours away, 
In harmonistic holy love 
"We 'd pray and praise our God above. 

Adieu to worldly pomp and show ! 
If Heaven would thus my choice bestow, 
I would not change my humble lot. 
This sweet sequestered flowery spot ; — 
"Not glitt'ring gold, nor stately dome. 
Should tempt me from my cottage home. 
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When winter was over, and nature was gay, 
An old man, whose locks were both scanty and grey, 
Eoved out in the meadows, to brood o'er his woe, 
For nature, he said, had no charms to bestow. 

His petulant temper he cherished alone ; 

To joy he 'd a heart almost dead as a stone ; 

And, though he professed to believe in a God, 

With him all went wrong, which he thought very odd. 

Discontent was his fault, which he never would own ; 
But frequently sighed ''All my pleasures have flown ; 
There 's nothing to cheer me, wherever I stray; 
The sooner the better I 'm out of the way." 
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But Natrire, desirous his fancy to please, 
Fanned his wrinkled-old brow with her soft zephyr breeze; 
The sun of the morning poured forth its bright beams, 
Illumined the valleys and gilded the streams ; 

The birds carolled sweetly aloft in the trees ; 
The grasshoppers chirped to the hum of the bees ; 
The sheep in the pastures contentedly strayed ; 
The lambkins around them delightfully played ; 

The hawthorn shed forth its perfume in the air ; 
Beneath it the primrose looked bloomingly fair ; 
The hyacinth danced, in its mantle of green ; 
And over the rill waved the sweet meadow queen. 

But I^at's heart was sad ; naught delighted his eye ; 
He brooded and grieved over troubles gone by : 
The ghosts of the past if we call will appear, 
And chase from our vision the bright angels near. 

Well, onward he went, through a green shady lane. 
And sighed as if tortured with bodily pain ; 
But health, if not fortune, deigned on him to smile ; 
And of strength he had yet left sufficient to toil. 

At length he sat down on a hillock to rest ; 
Clasped his hands on his stick, leant upon them his breast; 
And there sat in silence, with eyes on the ground, 
"While all things were praising their Maker around. 

But he had not been seated in silence there long 
Ere his mind was aroused by the linnet's sweet song ; 
Which seemed in its soft flowing numbers to say 
**0, who can be sad when all nature is gay ? 

*'01d man, is there nothing can yield you delight? 
The sun's warmly beaming; with you is it night? 
How can you be silent, and hang down your head. 
And sigh as if all your relations were dead ?" 
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The spell of his gloom by a frog was next broke, 

As it leaped from the brook ; — ^there was joy in its croak ; 

And, fixing on Natty its beantiftil eye, 

It seemed, by its gaze, to say ''"What makes you sigh ? 

"Cold winter is over; the beauties of spring, 
I think, should inspire every creature to sing 
The praises of Him, who, in wisdom divine, 
Commandeth the warm sun upon us to shine." 

Next he saw, peeping out of its hole, a poor shrew. 
That seemed, by its squeak, to say *'How do you do ? 
But why is your brow overclouded with care ; 
All 's joy in the woodland ; the morning is fair ? 

**If creatures like me have just cause to be glad, 
Sure creatures like you can have none to be sad ! 
Our minds are with instinct, not reason, endowed ; 
And God upon you has His image bestowed." 

''Well, well," thought old Nat, as he rose from his seat, 
"Whate'er be my lot, I '11 no more troubles meet ; 
' Tis folly and madness our troubles to nurse ; 
And to meet them half way is, if possible, worse. 

''These creatures are happy; and though my head's grey, 
0, why should not I be as happy as they ? 
Henceforward I *11 brood over troubles no more. 
But join with creation my God to adore ; 

''Whose wisdom, unbounded, o'er all things presides ; 
Whose bounty, each season, for all things provides ; 
And he who refuses to join in my plan 
Is unworthy the soul and the name of a man." 
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0, health ! thou fount of earthly joy, 
"Now shall my feeble muse employ 

Her harp to sing of thee : 
When blest by thee the moments fly 
Unheeded ; when thou 'rt gone we sigh, 

For life is misery, ' 

Bereft of thee the sun may shed 

His rays, and flowers around be spread, 

They cannot cheer the heart : 
To him whom lingering sickness bows 
The beauties of the blushing rose 

Doth keener pangs impart ; 

Tor, as he gazes on the flower, 

A "still small voice," with thrilling power, 

Eeminds him thou art fled ; 
And as his thoughts to Heav'n aspire. 
He feels within a calm desire 

To slumber with the dead. 

There is a health that never fails, 
"Where one eternal Spring prevails. 

In yon ethereal sky: 
The christian seeks that health to gain ; 
He knows to trust in thee is vain, 

For thou but bloom' st to die. 

But yet thou hast a cheerful smile. 
That sweetens -passing hours of toil, — 

Makes sound the hours of rest ; 
The swift- winged moments glide along, — 
We heed not, for the cheerful song 

Now swells the peaceful breast. 
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0, what is title, pow'r, or wealth, 
If thou art wanting, smiling health, 

The owner's bliss to crown ? 
The miser, heaping up his gold, 
For thee his store would not withhold. 

Though loath, he 'd lay it down. 

Though prized, thou art too oft misused ; 
And those by whom thou 'st been abused 

Must sigh when thou art gone : 
They feel this life a wilderness 
If thou no longer deign to bless ; 

The hours move slowly on. 

Sweet treasure, thou art loved by all ; — 
To captive, free, the great, the small, 

A welcome guest, I trow : 
The captive hopes his health may be 
Uninjured, soon from bondage free, — 

From thee life's pleasures flow. 

But some forget that thou art frail, — 
That, like the rose, thy bloom must fail : 

Who can lost health restore ? 
Thy beauty often withers soon, — 
Though fair at mom, before 'tis noon 

Thou fad'st to bloom no more. 
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Attentively listen, and you shall hear 

A startling tale of a nunnery drear ; 

And the visitants grim, who wing their flight 

"When earth is wrapt in the mantle of night, 
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To the ivi^d Abbey or warlike teep, 

When the owl hoots loudly and mortals sleep ; 

When the flickering bats and screech-hawks fly, 

With hags, and harpies, of ages gone by ; 

When hideous venomous monsters crawl 

Prom the mossy chinks of the roofless hall, 

To romp and revel, as old legends tell, 

By the glow-worm's lamp, in the musty cell ; 

And woe to the wretch, be he lord or boor, 

Who visits Saint Hilda's, across the moor. 

On a Saint Mark's night, when the fiends have power 

To people the cloisters and light the tower : 

Though clad in armour, I would'nt be he, 

To visit that spot in their midnight glee. 

I was wand'ring here, in a dream, one night, 
When neither the moon nor the stars gave light ; 
All still as the grave, save the sullen roar 
Of the rolling waves on the ocean's shore. 
At eve "Tam o' Shanter" had been my theme. 
Which might have something to do with my dream ; 
But whether or not, soon my tale will show 
The abbey has guests, above and below : 
And all who in hobgoblin tales delight 
Should go there alone on a Saint Mark's night : 
He may see what mortals have seen before ; 
But the things that are past he -will see no more : 
And what I saw there I will now relate — 
The things to be seen the seer must state. 

As I, musing, strayed by the abbey wall 
I heard in the ruin a crashing fall : 
Astonished, I lifted my eyes to gaze ; — 
The old grim abbey was all in a blaze. 
In each shattered arch, with a sullen frown. 
Stood a priestly form, in a milk-white gown. 
I tried from the abbey to turn my face. 
But my legs wouldn't move to quit the place : 
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Terror-stricken I cast my eyes below ; 

Saw a priestly figure approaching slow : 

His head was as white as his flowing gown ; 

He 'd the sky to cover his shaven crown ; 

By his look he came from the spirit land, 

For his face was lean, and lean was his hand ; 

In his bony fingers a taper bright, 

Plickering, danced in the breath of the night ; 

And his voice had power my limbs to free ; — 

I obeyed his summons of "Follow me :'* 

For I hadn't the power to stay bel^ind ; 

He led me. wherever he felt inclined. 

Gliding along, through the clammy night dew. 

Bound by a spell I was forced to pursue, 

The hard stony walls that stood in the way 

We passed clean through, without thinking to stay. 

He glided ; I followed : to scream I tried ; 

But my voice to a muttering whisper died. 

"We entered the abbey ; on left and right 

Stood bare-footed monks and nuns snowy white ; 

And up from the dingy cold marble stones 

Came soul- thrilling sounds, like dying men's moans : 

There was clapping of wings, 

And howling of dogs, 
The sharp clicking of springs. 

And croaking of frogs. 
And pealing of thunder, 

And shaking of bones, 
Hoarse laughter from under, 

And horrible groans. 

And there in the chill damp abbey I stood, 
Out of the fashion, — ^I hadn't a hood : 
And now in the nave's stony centre came 
A huge black cauldron, of sulphury flame ; 
And it cast a glow on the mould'ring walls, 
Where the monks and friars sat round in stalls : 
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But 'twas plain the cauldron, flickering bright, 
Served some other end than to yield them light ; 
For round about it seven goblins stood ; 
Naught in their gestures foreshowed any good. 
''Ah ! ah ! " they gibbered, "the broth 's getting hot !" 
As they grinned, and stared in the blazing pot. 
Sure some magical skill possessed this crew, — 
For the flames rose white, red, yellow, and blue ; 
And as one with a ladle stirred them round 
There came from the cauldron a bubbling sound : 
Then they threw their hands aloft in the air ; 
With their feet beat time on the pavement bare, 
As about the cauldron, with voices strong, 
They chanted a diabolical song :— 

"Oh ! what merry fiends are we ! 
Could but mortals only see 
How we harass human life. 
Causing sorrow, pain, and strife !" 

Then one stirred the cauldron ; a pearly light 
Capered high, and out jumped a demon white. 
''Ah, ah! ah, ah!'* cried the goblins, with glee; 
"The first on the floor is Hypocrisy ! 
Friend, how fares it now ? has the world grown wise ? 
Or the dust succeeds, you throw in their eyes?" 
He raised his hand, with a cynical smile. 
Said, "There are victims enough for my guile; 
For the world is fond of glitter and show, 
And I paint with a sacerdotal glow. 
All churches on earth are ever my home. 
For I 'm not confined to the church of Rome. 
Through ages I 've practised my baneful skill. 
That selfish men might 'bring grist to the mill.' 
They can do strange tricks, the weak to beguile, — 
At my bidding weep, at my bidding smile." 
Then he waved his hand, and a motley crowd 
Marched on, while an organ was pealing loud. 
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There were priests, and cardinals, monks, and friars, 

Moaners, and groaners, and shakers, and sighers ; 

Candles, and rosaries, tinsel, and bone ; . 

Crosses of ebony, crosses of stone ; 

All that was tempting for eyes to behold ; 

Banners, and mottoes, all shining with gold ; 

Sisters of charity ; white-hooded nuns ; 

Laymen and ecclesiastical guns ; 

People and preachers, of every creed ; 

These were the flowers, whate'er was the seed. 

The abbey was crowded, above and below, 

And every face was a picture of woe. 

The organ ceased from its musical tones. 

And the abbey was filled with dismal moans. 

The demon and people sank through the floor, 

With a mighty crash, like a closing door ; 

And the din of the goblins louder grew ; 

Hand in hand round the cauldron they singing flew : — 

" Oh I what merry fiends are we I 
Could but mortals only see 
How we harass human life, 
Causing sorrow, pain, and strife I" 

Then one seized the ladle, and stirred away ; 

And bright crimson blazes began to play ; 

And out from the whirling sulphury flood 

Sped a mail-clad demon, as red as blood. 

"Ah, ah ! ah, ah !" laughed the fiends, with a roar ; 

"Ambition 's the second upon the floor ! 

Come, tell us the news; nigh twelve months have past : 

Has the world grown sick of your trumpet's blast ? 

Or have Peace and Good- will usurped your throne ? 

Have the princes and people wiser grown ?" 

"!N'o, no !" he yelled, with a horrible grin; 

"Never since mortal was tempted to sin 

Was there e'er such crops from the seed I sow, — 

Such wholesale murder, contention, and show : 
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I have set the warriors of earth at strife ; 
Hark! 'To arms! to arms!' — ^the war-cry is rife. 
See, onward they march ; and down, down, they go ; 
Yet there 's room enough in the shades helow I" 
Then the gohlins laughed till they shook the ground ; 
High the cauldron hlazed, while they danced around ; 
And men hy hundreds lay stretched on the floor, 
All gasping for hreath and rolling in gore. 
There were huming cities, and shattered trains, 
And smouldering villages, flying swains ; 
Gardens, and fields, once the husbandman's care. 
Were spoiled of their beauty and black and bare. 
There were dirks, and swords, on the ground, unsheathed 
And blood-sprinkled banners, with laurel wreathed ; 
Spears, rifles, and cannon, and wounded steeds ; 
Bards, raving in song of the gallant deeds. 
The abbey rocked, like a ship in a storm. 
While slowly receded each bleeding form. 
The bells in the tower began to ring ; 
Round the cauldron the sprites now -dance and sing : — 

" Oh I what merry fiends are we ! 
Could but mortals only see 
How we harass human life. 
Causing sorrow, pain, and strife I" 

Then one stirred the broth, and a yellow flame 
Soon up from the huge smoking cauldron came ; 
And a yellow demon, with eager gaze, 
Stept on to the floor from the glowing blaze. 
'*Ah, ahl" cried a fiend, "here 's a golden bird; 
Old Avarice graces our scene the third ! 
Now tell us the news, old boy, if you will ; 
Honey for money, and victims for skill !" 
He smiled, and lifted his skinny white hand ; 
Said, "All goes well with the schemes I have planned. 
Since we last met here I have had rare fun ; 
I 've set at variance father and son : 
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The rich hoary miser, his gold to save, 
Has laid, by poison, his son in the grave. 

'^ Enown 'mong men is Ayto's name ; 
No dark demon has more fame ; 
Thousands, millions, own his nod, — 
Swear they '11 have no other god I" 

Then the goblins laughed, in their hellish mirth, 
And the dead and dying peopled the earth. 
Here a bright-haired maiden lay cold in death ; 
A young prince, sabred, was yielding his breath ; 
A poisoned baron was laid with the dead ; 
Near him a duchess, with gem-girdled head, 
From a wound in her side the blood did flow. 
And the knife was there that had laid her low. 
Brothers were dragging their brothers in chains ; 
Slave-merchants counting their blood-tarnished gains. 
With screams of murder the old abbey rung. 
While the goblins danced round the cauldron and sung : 

" Oh I what merry fiends are we I 
Could but mortals only see 
How we harass human life, 
Causing sorrow, pain, and strife !" 

Splash went the ladle by one of the crew. 

And the broth was stirred till the flames rose blue ; 

And out of the sulphur a demon sped. 

In a sky-blue coat, but his nose was red. 

*'Ah, ah ! ah, ah ! " yelled the fiends in high glee ; 

''Here 's Bacchus ; a jolly old boy is he ! \ 

Come, how fares it now with the drinking crew ? 

Have the brewers for ever ceased to brew ?" 

He yelled, "The brewers will never decline 

While glows the gloss on this red nose of mine. 

To fuddle the brain is ever my care. 

That men may be blind to my wily snare ; 

I sing, and I fiddle, to catch my game ; 

And the leam'd and simple extol my fame : 
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I quicken the blood, and harden the heart, 

Yet thousands love me, though feeling the smart. 

The doctor, the lawyer, the priest, the king, 

Attentively listen to hear me sing. 

Bold Bacchus, they say, is a charming lad, — 

He cheers the heart, be it ever so sad. 

Where is the demon more subtle than me, 

Racking the heart while I fill it with glee ? 

Yet I 'm loved by mortal, from pole to pole. 

Though I waste the body and damn the soul!" 

He ended his speech, and was loudly cheered ; 

Men and women of every grade appeared : 

A regular frolicing noisy throng 

Were now in the abbey, a thousand strong ; 

Howling and growling — a terrible sight ; 

And singing and yelling with all their might. 

At the head of the ranks, black as could be. 

Stood his royal Satanic majesty : 

He bellowed and brayed on a huge brass gong ; 

And roared and snored to the choristers' song : — 

" Oh I what merry fiends are we I 
Could but mortals only see 
How we harass human life, 
Causing sorrow, pain, and strife I" 

Round and round the cauldron the goblins flew ; — 

I shall never forget that horrid crew : 

But, suddenly, bang ! went the abbey bell : 

The cauldron vanished ; the old tower fell : — 

And instantly all was silent and dark ; 

There wasn't a fiend ; there wasn't a spark. 

All flew like shot, at the sound of the bell ; 

Nothing was left but a sulphury smell. 

I was bungling about to find the door, 

When I heard my brother say ''Tom, don't snore." 

I woke from sleep in a terrible fright. 

To tell him the horrors of Saint Mark's night. 
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The Frinoe and Prinoeas of Wales paid a visif to the old town of Bcar- 

borooj^h on the SOth of October, 1871, and in honour ot the Bo}'al 

visitants the town and Castle-Hill were gorgeously illuminated. 



The Autumn wind blew loud and chiU, across the dreary moor, 
And hoarsely roared the billows white, upon the rocky shore : 
Old Scardebuig — a loyal town ; a peerless Queen by day, — 
Was wrapt In sable gloom of night, in her romantic bay. 
In by-gone days her sons were brave ; yon ruins on the mound 
Tell of her prowess, and declare true hearts were in her found ; 
She nurses still heroic sons, whose hearts with fervour glow ; 
In silent expectation wait, their loyalty to show. 
For why ? A voice has thrilled her ear ; it sped on lightning wing, — 
''Prepare the way ! behold he comes — ^the nation's future king I 
He bears with him a Danish flower — a rose of tints serene,-^- 
A priceless gem : — ^behold, in her, the nation's future queen I ** 
The moment came ; a rocket fled ; it pierced with light the gloom, 
And, like a flying meteor, it burst with sudden boom : 
The hills broke forth in glowing flames ; high blazed the beacon pyre ; 
Old Oliver looked warlike now, — his brow was crowned with flre. 
The guns proclaim that royal guests will speedily appear ; 
Ten thousand loyal voices wait to give the welcome cheer ; 
The bells ring out their merry chime ; new stars their light display — 
Bright crystal stars, that cheer the scene, and turn the night to day. 
They come ! — the glittering cavalcade ; the steeds all milky white ; 
They toss their heads in sportive pride,and shake their trappings bright. 
And there, displayed in silv'ry light, the royal pair are seen ; 
Ten thousand voices welcome in the future King and Queen. 
Preceded by the Borough force the royal cortege came ; ' 
'Neath flaunting flags and green fe8toon8,arrayed in flowers and flame. 
Through the triumphal arch they sped, mid one tumultuous cheer, 
While deaf'ning horns and bayonets came gleaming in the rear. 
And all along the route they came new stars with lustre glowed ; 
And "Welcome, welcome, Royal Pair" yas lavishly bestowed. 
Right welcome here I God bless the Prince ! and bless his bonny Bride ! 
God bless the Queen ! long may she live to be the nation's pride t 
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Strange scenes fantastic inteirened, enchanting to the eye — ' 
Sure Macbeth's witches still exist, their magic spells to try ; 
If in the castle hill they've slept, the town's tumultuous noise 
Woke all the legion : with their lamps they came to share the joys. 
O, British Prince I if hearts were true that welcomed you that night, 
The thoughts of them, in after years, must thrill you with delight : 
No town can show more loyal hearts, wherever you have been ; 
No town yields more romantic charms, that ever you have seen. 



I title f %: 

WRITTEN ON THE DEATH OP A COUSIN. 



Calmly slumbers little Zilly ; 

Grass grows on her lowly bed ; 
Breezes soft, nor tempests chilly, 

E'er will wake her from the dead. 

She was lovely as the morning, 
"When it breaks with ruddy glow ; 

With the smiles her face adorning. 
Cheering every heart of woe. 

Fate decreed that we should sever ; 

O'er the blue expansive main 
Far I sailed, and never, never 

More beheld her face again. 

Ere I left my home I kissed her ; 

Fondly felt the kiss returned : 
When I sought my home I missed her ; 

Long, alas ! she 'd been inumed. 

Once, while slumb'ring on my pillow, 
In my dream I saw her nigh ; 

But between us rolled a billow 
Which concealed her from my eye. 
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Then I wept, with deep emotion ; 

Strove to snatch her from the wave ; 
But the scene was changed, — ^the ocean 

"Was a little green grass grave. 

There I saw, while in my slumher, 
Saw a host of angels bright ; 

And my Zilly with the number, 
Seated on a cloud of light. 

But the vision quickly faded, — 

Momentary was the stay ; 
Dark clouds all the heavens shaded 

As they bore my child away. 

Then I woke, with anguish mourning ; 

Changed for smiles my bitter sighs ; 
Little thinking, when returning, 

The sad truth to realise. 

Years had fled since I, a ranger, 
Left, a boy, my native shore ; 

Tet, mid scenes of toil and danger, 
Thoughts would come of happy yore. 

We were playmates dear in childhood ; 

Time sped on ; affection grew. 
As we wandered oft the wild wood. 

When no care our bosoms knew. 

There I see my darling Zilly, 
Lovely as of yore I 've seen, 

Li the bright-robed snow-white lily, 
Dancing on the mossy green. 

Oft, when in the sylvan bowers. 
Where at eve I love to roam, 

Fancy sees her, gathering flowers, — 
Flowers to garnish happy home« 
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There, in health and beauty smiling, 

Fairy-like she trips away, 
As her voice, in strains beguiling, 

Sings a merry rustic lay. 

A sparrow, one day, as you '11 hear by my tale. 

Fell in with a jay, in a flowery vale ; 

By chance they both lit on a low bushy tree. 

And I listened to hear what their converse would be. 

• 

Says the jay to the sparrow, "As I came along, 
I fancied I heard you engaging in song ; 
I felt quite astonished, you brown little fowl ; 
Your voice was sufficient to frighten an owl. 

"A bird of such colour, I wonder you dare 
Presume e'er to let your voice sound in the air ; 
I 'm sure that your singing won't get you much fame ; 
Perchance birds, in mercy, may feel for your shame." 

"I 'm sorry indeed," says the sparrow, '*to find 
My poor little song has distracted your mind ; 
But, feeling quite merry, now nature is gay, 
I was singing a song in my own simple way. 

'*I wasn't aware that a critic was nigh. 
And never to please gifted birds did I try ; 
It cannot be treason, when nothing is wrong, 
For a sparrow like me to be singing a song. 

*'In plumage, I own, I 'm inferior to you, — 
My coat is not trimmed up in yellow and blue ; 
But as to your singing, my coat I will wage, 
I '11 beat you by notes ; will your lordship engage ? 
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''Well," as to my singing, the jay then replied, 
''My talents for music were never yet tried ; 
But to hear a bird mimic is what I detest. 
Who hasn't the talent of song in his breast. 

"Though not much of a singer, I happen to know 
How the musical notes of a songster should go ; 
I 've a critical ear, and can judge by the sound ; 
And an impartial judge is not easily found. ^ 

"If I let you pass by without a rebuff, — 
A songster indeed ! such nonsensical stuff ! — 
Pray, what would the lark think, should he, on the wing, 
In coming this way, hear you trying to sing?" 

Says the sparrow, "He 'd not be so rash, sir, as you, 
Although he 's a voice emulated by few ; 
He 'd sooner sit down, sing a song by my side. 
Than treat me, like you, with such sarcastic pride. 

'"Tis not birds of talent that mock my low tone ; 
They'd scorn such an action ; 'tis those who have none; 
"Who think they are judges, and boast in their might, 
But can scarcely distinguish the wrong from the right. 

"They can't sing themselves, and so wish to deny 
The right to another, who ventures to try ; 
But a songster, though good, meets with little regard ; 
And an ignorant critic is worse than his bard." 

"Such talk," says the jay, "ill becomes such as you ; 
And impudence this day shall meet with its due : 
You black little villain, ere from you I part. 
For your saucy behaviour I '11 make you to smart ! " 

But scarcely he 'd risen the fray to commence. 
When birds came by scores to the sparrow's defence ; 
In vain the poor jay tried from them to get free ; 
His plumage was scattered ere he left the tree. 
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0, the merry Sabbath bells, 

How they thrill the soul to gladness; 
Fettered by their witching spells, 

We forget our toil and sadness : 
I 'm a rosy child again, 

All I see and hear yields pleasure, 
Wand'ring in the daisied lane, 

List'ning to the soothing measure 
Of the merry tuneful bells, 

In their joyous Sabbath song, 
Bim, balum, bomb, dingle, dong. 

Go the merry tuneful bells. 
In their joyous Sabbath song. 

0, the merry bridal bells, 

Sweetly on the breeze upspringing ; 
Stealing through the flowery dells, 

Where the birds are blithely singing : 
In the woodlands, far away, 

Softly come the notes endearing ; 
There, at noon, I love to stray, 

List'ning to the music cheering 
Of the merry tuneful bells. 

In their joyous bridal song : 
Bim, balum, bomb, dingle, dong, 

Go the merry tuneful bells, 
In their joyous bridal song. 

0, the merry loyal bells. 
Music, firing soul sensation, 

While the brazen trumpet . tells 
' Tis a royal visitation ; 
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Flags flaunt, and mottoes shine. 

To hail a meeting royal ; 
British hearts and voices join, 

To give a welcome loyal, 
"With the merry tuneful bells. 

In their joyous loyal song : 
Bim, balum, bomb, dingle, dong. 

Go the merry tuneful bells, 
In their joyous loyal song. 

0, the iierry Christmas bells, 

With their song the ear delighting ; 
Joy springs from the heart's deep cells ; 

Friends long parted are uniting : 
The yule-log is burning bright, * 

There will be a social meeting ; 
'l^eath the mistletoe tonight. 

There will be a joyful greeting, 
While the merry tuneful bells 

Sing a jovial festive song : 
Bim, balum, bomb, dingle, dong. 

Go the merry tuneful bells. 
In their joyous Christmas song. 

0, the solemn passing bell. 

How it thrills the soul with sorrow. 
For its tongue will ling ring dwell 

On that parting scene tomorrow ; 
And a snow- shroud's on the ground; 

Hush ! the weary Old Year 's dying ! 
All is cheerless now around. 

As I, lonely, here sit sighing ; 
List'ning to the passing bell. 

In its pensive midnight song ; 
Ding, dong, ding, dong, ding, dong, dong. 

Goes the solemn, deep-toned bell. 
In its pensive midnight song. 

_ ^ 
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0, the merry New- Year bells. 

Sweetly fall the tones inspiring ; 
Memory on the by-gone dwells, 

As we wander on imtiring : 
Hark ! another year is bom ; 

We will welcome him with gladness ; 
"With bright holly we 'U adorn 

The sepulchre of sadness ; 
And join with the merry bells, 

In their joyous New- Year song: 
Bim, balum, bomb, dingle, dong, 

Go the merry tuneful bells. 
In their joyous New- Year song. 

|o a jjginj mi 

Written on seeing a Cuckoo which had been shot near Driffield, in 1871. 
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No more, sweet minstrel of the spring. 
Thy voice wiU make the woodland ring ; 
Thy loving mate, with drooping wing. 

Henceforth may rove, 
"While other songsters blithely sing, 

To wake the grove. 

Long we had watched the wintry sky. 
And marked the storm-clouds passing by ; 
The woods were dreary to the eye. 

No flowers to cheer ; 
"We waited for thy joyous cry. 

Blithe Spring was near. 

When verdure clothed the mellowed ground, 
And Flora scattered blossoms round. 
When Sylvia had the woodlands crowned 

With garlands gay, 
We listened for that mystic sound 

That greets sweet May. 
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May, in her choicest robes appeared. 
Again thy tuneful voice was heard ; 
But, oh ! the fowler's gun was reared ; 

Pierced in the bowers 
Thou fell'st, thy breast with blood besmeared, 

Among the flowers. 

Sweet bird, my heart is racked with pain 
To see thee in thy beauty slain, 
Low laid to never rise again. 

Thou sought' st our shore, 
To cheer us with thy merry strain, 

And leave no more. 

0, man, thou tyrant ! how can I 
Such deeds atrocious justify ? 
The masterpiece, I'll not deny, 

Thou art below ; 
But yet must every songster sigh, 

"Thou art my foe!" 

Go, tuneful strangers, quit our plains. 
Our sylvan groves and flow'ry lanes : 
In some bright region chant those strains 

Of joy and love, 
In waving forest wide, where reigns 

The pensive dove. 

Written under an old hawthorn by the roadside, near Budston. 



June is here ; the hawthorn hoary 
Wide expands its pearly bloom ; 

So ripe age, in virtue's glory. 
Sheds around its rich perfume. 






Many Springs have dawned and ended 
Since from earth the sapling sprung ; 

Summers have with Autumns blended ; 
Winters' snows have round it clung. 

Tears have left behind impressions 

Which to mortals loudly call ; 
Startling are their stem confessions— 

"Men, like trees, must fade and fall!" 

I have heard the zephyr sighing 

Through its flower-gemmed dancing sprays, 
And the wintry snow-storm flying 

Through its boughs bereft of bays. 

Blithely it performs each duty, 

Battles with the freezing blast. 
In the spring-time glows with beauty. 

Beauty frail, — ^too frail to last ! 

Summer's fertHising showers 

Fall upon its bosom spread ; 
Paded are the fragrant flowers. 

Soon it glows with berries red. 

So the man, whate'er his station 

In this busy world may be. 
Serves his day and generation, 

Like the lib'ral-handed tree. 

Lonely stands the roadside preacher, — 
He for years has preaching stood, — 

Not a god, he stands a teacher, 
Giving lessons for the good. 

Firmly stands the hawthorn hoary, 
High its brow with blossoms crowned. 

Like some sage in virtuous glory, 
Shedding rich perfume around. 
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Mother, I will tell you^— 

Tell you where I Ve been ; — 
Down along the hedge-row ; — 

Tell you what I Ve seen : 
All the pretty flowers, 

Blooming by the way ; 
The Dog-Kose and Woodbine 

Dancing on a spray. 

Wee scarlet Pimpernel, 

Near a Thymy bed ; 
Bonny Hare-Bell flirting 

With the Poppy red ; 
Buttercups and Daisies 

Dancing on the green ; 
Eagged-Eobin dancing 

With the Meadow-Queen. 

Purple Gill-go creeping 

' Neath the Hawthorn hedge ; 
Scabious and Stonecrop 

On a Mossy ledge ; 
Where the snow-white Ox-eye, 

Slender straight and tall, 
Danced with crimson Clover 

In the floral ball ; 

Lovely yellow Kock-Eose, 

And Forget-me-not, 
Danced with blue-eyed Speed-well, 

In an Ivied grot ; 
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Crane's-bill with Eag-wort ; 

Mint with. Columbine ; 
Stitch- wort with Bed-straw ; 

Sage with Celandine ; 

Flax danced with Agrimony ; 

Yetch with Meadow-Eue ; 
Eye-bright with Centaury ; 

Lung- wort with Sun-dew ; 
Orchis with Camomile ; 

Yarrow with Sharp-dock ; 
While Ci;id-weed and Shepherd's-purse 

Danced upon a rock. 

Herb-Eobert and Toad-flax, 

Eest-harrow and Woad, 
Danced with Chick- and Hawk- weed, 

All along the road ; 
Knap-weed and Melilot, 

Near a Sedgy dell, 
"Where Septfoil was dancing 

With the Heather-beU ; 

Bind- weed and Bramble, 

Furze and golden Broom, 
Danced with Borage on a hill. 

In a crowded room ; 
Fox-glove and Burdock 

Danced by Pansy's side ; 
Hemlock had chosen 

Drop- wort for a bride ; 

Thistle danced with Tansy ; 

Campion and I^avew 
Danced with Fumitory, 

JSTep, and Feverfew ; 
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Cross- wort and Cleaver 

Climbed an Oak to see 
Self-heal and Dandelion 

Dancing with. Wild-pea : 

Quaking-grass and Cat's-tail ; 

Heed, Hare's-foot, and Eye 
Danced with Oat and Cinque-foil, 

Charming to the eye ; 
Bugloss with Briony ; 

Mustard with Henbane ; 
"While Sorrel danced with Bugle, 

In a shculy lane ; 

Loosetrife and Willow-herb, 

In a sunny nook, 
Danced with Cress and Fig-wort, 

By a purling brook ; 
Btick-bean and Cuckoo-flower 

Danced with Maiden-hair, 
While yellow Flag was dancing 

With the Lily fair ; 

Marigold and Cockle 

Danced among the Com ; 
Goose-foot with Blue-bottle, 

Gleesome as the mom : 
There was life and beauty. 

Over hill and vale ; — 
Blossoms, radiant blossoms. 

Dancing in the gale. 

Countless. were the flowers; 

Some were not in bloom ; 
Primrose and Cowslip 

Found an early doom. 
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Violet and Daffodil 

Now were sleeping low ; 
Snowdrop and Wind-flower 

Faded long ago. 

They danced to the music 

Of the summer breeze ; 
The minstrels were streamlets, 

Birds, and honey bees ; 
The sun warmly beaming, 

And trees nodding round : 
I thought, as I wandered. 

An Eden I 'd found. 

Now, wasn't it a grand ball ? 

Tell me, mother dear ! 
Every child should see it 

Fifty times a year : — 
Joy-inspiring blo88om8, 

Laughing to the day. 
Telling God is present 

Wander where we may. 
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Farewell, sweet stream ; and must I say. 
To thy choice scenes, adieu for aye : 
What Law declares we must obey ; 

Her arm is strong ; 
No more my wand'ring feet must stray 

Thy deUs among. 
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For years I 've rambled by the stiles 
Which stretch along thy banks for miles. 
And watched thee, in thy sportive coils : 

None said me nay : 
Now, ''Notice," cry thy margin piles, 

"No ro«ui" this way. 

Henc6 all who on thy banks are caught 
Will by the law's stem voice be taught 
A new restriction has been sought. 

To block the line : 
They '11 find their pleasure dearly bought, — 

A cruel fine. 

A stem decree ! if 'tis the law, 
None dare to trample on its paw ; 
Or they will feel its wounding claw ; 

• Themselves to blame : 
But rambling is a tiny flaw, 
' Not worth the name. 

I 've roamed thy banks, year after year, 
Without a doubt, without a fear 
That any one approaching near 

Would ask me why : 
Now this intimidator 's here. 

Before my eye. 

At evening, ere the sun went down. 
When busy thoughts perplexed my crown, 
Oft have I left the noisy town, 

To roam by thee : 
Thy music cank'ring care could drown 

In rural glee. 
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When Spring returned, with cheering showers, 
To deck thy slopes and nooks with flowers, 
Here have I spent the sunny hours, 

In bliss sublime ; 
Commenting, in thy cosy bowers. 

In uncouth rhyme. 

Here have I wandered^ eve and mom, 
Beneath the fragrant snow-white thorn, 
And listened to the crake's shrill horn, 

And humming bees ; 
Or watched the undulating com 

Flaunt in the breeze. 

When Summer did her robes assume 
I left the street and little room. 
To wander 'neath the golden broom, 

Where roses swayed, 
And odorous woodbine breathed perfume. 

In yonder glade. 

When Autumn, with her nodding sheaves, 
Her mellow fruits and yellow leaves. 
Bade swallows quit the cottage eaves, 

To cross the deep. 
By yonder crag, where ivy weaves, 

I 've watched thee sweep. 

When Winter came, with haggard looks, 
With fleecy flakes filled all thy nooks. 
And crystalised the purling brooks. 

Where minnows played. 
When screaming flew the famished rooks, 

By thee I 've strayed. 
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Sweet stream, to mern'ry ever dear ; 
Choice haunt of many a faded year ; 
Though bright thy summer charms appear, 

I must not stay ; 
Yon hoard proclaims, in letters clear, 

"Ko road" this way. 

"No more I '11 join thy jubilee 

Of cascade; brooklet, bird, and bee : 

Scenes that for ages have been free 

I must deplore : — 
!thy rural charms are closed to me 

For evermore. 




Hail to thee, bonny wild rose. 
Sweetest and fairest of flowers. 

The choicest blossom that blows ; 
Queen of the gay summer bowers : 
Gemmed with the dew of the morning. 

Thou art a bride in her bloom ; 
Beauty exquisite adorning ; 

Lips that are breathing perfume. 

Kissed by the soft zephyr breeze. 
Clasped by the balm-breathing 'bine. 

Sporting beneath the tall trees. 
Where the golden buttercups shine ; 
Where purple gill-go is creeping ; 

Daisy stars glowing around ; 
Where the blue harebell is peeping 

Over the thyme-covered moimd. 
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Bright are the gems of the meads, 
The valley, the plain, and the mountain ; 

Lovely the blossom of weeds. 
That wave by the streamlet and fountain : 
Flowers in summer pride smiling ; 

Dancing in Nature's green hall ; 
Each is a fairy beguiling ; 

The wild rose is belle of the ball. 
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Coblemen, row ! 

Coblemen, row! 
The wind 's asleep ; the sky is clear ! 

Steady the oar ! 

Hasten from shore ! 
Ere ebb is run we *11 stretch our gear. 

Coblemen, row! 

Coblemen, row ! 
The wind 's asleep ; the sky is clear. 

Gaily we go ! 

Gaily we go ! 
Over the deep, to meet the day. 

The stars shine bright, 

To yield us light, 
As off to the rock we p«uidle away. 

Coblemen, row ! 

Coblemen, row ! 
Over the deep, to meet the day. 

The sun will glow ! 
The sun will glow ! 
We soon may cease to tug the oar : 






The tide will flow ; 

The breeze will blow ; 
And wafk us with our flsh to shore. 

Coblemen, row! 

Coblemen, row! 
We soon may cease to tug the oar. 

Coblemen, row ! 

Coblemen, row ! 
For home and friends to us are dear. 

While landsmen sleep, 

We roam the deep ; 
The hardy flsher scorns to fear. 

Coblemen, row ! 

Coblemen, row ! 
For home and Mends to us are dear. 



Author of "Maxims, Epigrams, and Poetry." 

Sing on, sweet bard ; 
Soar high on wing untiring ; 

A due regard 
Shall claim thy strain inspiring : 

For all who read thy songs 
Must own, with unfeigned pleasure, 

To thee the muse belongs, — 
The flowing soothing measure. 

The road is steep 
That leads to glory's mountain. 

The chasms deep. 
That yawn about its fountain. 
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Gaze on, with dreamy eye ! 
Behold the flood, — ^admiring ! 

8ip the bright nectar ! fly ! 
The reahn with mudc firing ! 

My singing days 
Are hast'ning to their number ; 

My simple lays, 
Unsonght, mnst fade and slnmber. 

Age dims the brightest fire ; 
And chills the fervid feeling : 

Then sweep with joy the lyre, 
Thy beauties all revealing. 

Like rosy mom. 
Shine on thy glowing pages : — 

Gems to adorn 
The minds of future sages. 

Sweet Minstrel, wake and sing ;- 
Thy mission here fulfilling ; 

And onward, upward spring, 
"Where seraph harps are thrilling. 



pn0. 

She came, the gleesome maiden Spring ; 

Her bright smiles changed the scene ; — 
The birds, for joy, began to sing;* 

Lambs sported on the green ; 
The meads put on their star-gemmed robes ; 

Leaves flaunted in the gale : 
The streamlets from their icy lobes 

Came dancing through the vale. 
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She brought with her sweet Flora fair : 

From suimy climes she came : 
Her blooming cheeks and gentle air 

Had won her deathless fame. 
Her mission was to roam the land, 

The fields, and woodland bowers ; 
And, with a light and lib'ral hand, 

To scatter honied flowers. 

She greeted Sylva in the wood : 

The blithe young forest queen 
H«ui all the wintry storms withstood, 

Arrayed in holly green. 
She himg gay chaplets on her arms ; 

And crowned her head with bays ; 
"While Spring, in all her wonted charms, 

Called all the tuneful fays. 

They came, — ^the butterfly and bee ; — 

The birds obeyed the call ; 
The swallows came across the sea, 

With music for the ball. 
The cuckoo, with her merry strain, 

Was heard at dewy mom ; 
The lark soared high above the plain ; 

The crake blew loud her horn. 

And there was joy through all the Isle : 

Men watched her bright career. 
And called her, with her cheering smile, 

"The darling of the year." 
But time is ever on the wing, — 

The seasons will not stay ; — 
She fled from us, the gleesome Spring, 

To regions fax away. 
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The radiant beauty. Summer^ came. 

Her head with roses crowned ; 
And, with her soul-inspiring flame, 

She smiled on all around. 
The flocks, upon the hills and plains, 

Were gladdened by her gaze ; 
And in the dells, the woods, and lanes, 

Loud sang the merry fays. 

When Spring departed Flora sighed 

That she should prove unkind. 
But soon with Summer was allied. 

Her flow'ry wreath to bind. 
She purpled all the heathy moor ; 

The fields with crimson glowed ; 
And blossoms, from her boundless store. 

Waved where the streamlets flowed. 

With lib'ral hand she decked the bowers. 

With gems of varied dyes ; 
With fragrant bright enamelled flowers, 

Of every form and size. 
And young Pomona, standing nigh, 

Among the boughs was seen ; 
She cast a sweet benignant eye 

From out her leafy screen. 

And Sylva, with her waving plumes. 

By Flora was caressed ; 
And, bathed with dews and rare perfumes, 

Earth was by Summer blessed. 
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The Shepherd's pipe, at mom and eve, 
Was heard in mellow strains ; 

And damsels listened to beHeve 
The vows of am'rous swains. 

Sweet odour fiUed the sunny breeze, 

And all was life and love : 
Abroad were heard the tuneful bees ; 

Within the grove the dove. 
But summer waned ; her haunts forsook ; 

To other lands she flew ; 
But gave a warm last lingering look 

Before she bade adieu. 



ttlumn. 



With cereals crowned, and pensive mien. 

Her beauties all full blown, 
Blithe Autumn came, — a generous Queen, — 

When Summer left her throne : 
A cornucopia by her side ; 

Eich herbage round it swayed ; 
And from its mouth, expanded wide, 

Earth's treasures were displayed. 

And Ceres came, when Summer fled, — 

A maid with yellow hair ; 
Her form was comely ; light her tread ; 

The com her special care. 
Loud, in the fields, the reaper's song 

The live-long day was heard, 
While creaking waggons rolled along. 

And mountains high were reared. 
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Though Flora's radiant flush was gone. 

She roamed abroad at will ; 
And lingered in the wood, or lawn, 

Or by the sparkling rill. 
Pomona, charming from her birth 

To every youthful swain, • 
Now ripened, reddened, fell to earth, * 

With all the golden grain. 

And Sylva's robes of polished green 

Now wore a sombre hue, 
And scattered on the ground were seen 

By every breeze that blew. 
"No more at mom the thrush was heard ; 

The linnet ceased her lay ; 
The butterfly, and lady-bird. 

And swallow, flew away. 

The earth was of her glory spoiled ; 

Her face looked bleak and sad ; 
The husbandman had nobly toiled, 

And now his heart was glad. 
The storm-clouds, thronging Heaven's blue doine, 

Showed Autumn's reign was o'er ; 
Men sought the social joys of home. 

And she a distant shore. 




With visage shaip and fleecy locks, 

A hag the sceptre swayed ; 
Her name was Winter ; with the flocks 

And fields strange pranks she played. 
The storm obeyed her savage will ; 

The clouds came saiHng low ; 
She hushed the music of the rill. 

And covered all with snow. 










Her icy breath froze all the lakes, 
And turned the earth to stone ; 

She filled the groves with feath'ry flakes, 
And made the huge oak groan. 

"Ah, ah ! my jolly boys," she cried, 

'*I 've work enough for you ; 
"Upon the water's glossy hide 

Just try what you can do." 

With her Diana roamed the plains. 
With bow armed for the chase ; 

Her horn was heard in winding strains 
At every morning race. , 

Blithe Christmas, — ^with his hoary head 

And venerated name, — 
With hblly bough and berries red. 

With her in triumph came. 

And he was welcomed by the peer, 

And by the peasant low ; 
He never would but once a year 

His portly figure show. 

pweet music filled the stately halls 
When, smiling, he appeared ; 

Men hung bright holly on the walls, 
And seized him by the beard. 

He laughing fled, — a weary lout, — 

Died 'mid a joyous din ; 
And when they knelled the Old Year out 

The I^ew came smiling in : — 

A coronet of gems he wore ; 

Men hailed the child with glee ; 
The name upon his breast he bore, — 

Was '^Eighteen-Seventy-Three." 
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I dreamt I lay ten fathoms down 

Below the rippling wave. 
On a mossy bank, with pearls bestrewn, 

Within a coral cave. 

The sun above was fair to view ; 

A lustre soft it gave ; 
And tinged all with a rosy hue 

Within that coral cave. 

There living flowers* their charms displayed. 
And stony shrubs f were seen ; 

Beneath their branches, in the shade, 
Were plots of cheering green. 

All motionless I gazed around 

The gem-bespangled nave ; 
I saw ; but heard no voice nor sound 

Within that coral cave. 

Above my head, with noiseless fins, 

Bright birds of ocean flew ; 
The glitt'ring scales that clothed their skins 

Were dazzling to my view. 

Enchanted there I tried to rise. 

But to the ground I clave ; 
I couldn't move, nor close my eyes, 

Within that coral cave. 

I, like a marble statue, lay 

Upon the mossy floor ; 
And sighed for wings, to soar away. 

The ocean to explore ; 

* The sea anemones. t The branch corals. 
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For, conscious in the glassy deep, 
WMch now I thonght my grave, 

I tried but could not go to sleep 
Within that coral cave. 

The sirens came, with faces fair ; 

Each held a spiral shell,* 
And played a soft delicious air, 

So sweet it broke the spell. 

I 'd laid me in a stony grot, 
Nigh where the billows lave. 

And fancy changed that dreary spot 
Into a coral cave. 
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Our last-bom babe is such a pet 

We view it with surprise ; 
Eight bairns we 've had, but never yet 

One with such sparkling eyes. 

Our first-bom, when on earth she came, 

A pink to grace our hive. 
Was called by my enraptured dame 

The dearest thing alive. 

Then came her gentle sister, Jane, 

A drooping lily pale ; — 
Too frail a bud on earth to reign ; 

She blooms in Eden's vale. 

Next Mary Jane, with pensive brow ; 
A harebell bathed in dew ; 

* The curling waves. 
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And Mother fondly would avow 
A sweeter never grew. 

Then came our bonny blue-eyed "Nell ; 

A dainty blushing rose ; 
No child her beauty could excel, 

]S^or bud such charms disclose. 

Next Isabel ; a glowing peach, 

With eyes of azure gloom ; 
Came, as in mockery, to teach 

Her sisters how to bloom. 

But now is bom a daisy rare : — 

0, fancy Mother's joy ; — 
For, after all her maidens fair. 

She 's got a smiling boy. 

'Tis Alf, the beauty,— not ''the Great;"- 

He 's such a precious gem ; 
No monarch. Mother says, so sweet 

E'er wore a diadem. 

Then came a tiny browny maid ; 

By all her sisters blest ; 
A pansy in the heart's deep glade, 

More prized than all the rest. 

Next Alice ; decked in smiling charms ; 

A lovely heather flower ; 
And Mother owned, with fond alarms, 

Outrivalled was her bower. 

Our last-bom babe is such a pet 

We view it with surprise; 
Eight bairns we 've had, but never yet 

One with such sparkling eyes. 
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Good morning, sweet Flora, in May ; 

All welcome thy coming again : — 
The birds on the dew-covered spray; 

And lambkins that wander the plain. 

The meadows are breathing perfume ; 

Hills, valleys, are smiling in green ; 
The thickets new features assume, 

Where once desolation was seen. 

Enraptured, the fanciful mind 
Beholds thee a goddess arrayed, 

With flowers and buds intertwined. 
Of every colour and shade. 

The wreath that encircles thy brow 
Outrivals the painter's best skill ; — 

Proud art may her labours bestow, 
£ut nature surpasses her still. 

Yon rose-bud, unfolding to view. 

Discloses its radiant dyes ; 
Yon lily, impearled with the dew, 

The pen and the pencil defies. 

We form for the monarch a crown ; 

Gold and gems their rich lustre combine ; 
Embedded in velvet and down ; 

But its beauty 's not equal to thine. 

Good morning, sweet Flora, in May ; 

All creatures respond to my strain ; 
They hasten their homage to pay. 

And welcome thy coming again. 
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In answer to a kind letter from Bradford. 



Dear Sir, you Ve ta'en me unawares ; 

But sure your letter pleased me ; — 
A sunbeam, gleaming througli the cares 

That have perplexed and teased me. 
I scarcely could have thought that you 

"Would drop a balm so healing ; 
And prove a friend among the few 

Who show a kindly feeling. 

For, 0, this world 's a selfish hive : — 

"Wasps store their cells with money ; 
But there are bees, who live and strive 

To sweeten life with honey. 
We know them by their modest garb ; — 

Their sympathies for failings ; — 
They have no deadly poisoned barb, 

I^OT irritant assailings. 

A friend sincere we well may prize, 

"Whatever be his station ; 
His counsel 's treasured by the wise. 

Unmindful of his nation : 
He warns us of the danger near. 

When Folly seeks to blind us ; 
And tells us Justice, in the rear, 

With her broad sword will find us. 

A false friend is the devil's tool. 

That leads us on to sorrow ; 
While angels weep, he whispers "Fool, 

You '11 dread the coming morrow !" 
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From such may you protected be 

By Him who never sleepeth, 
And all who sinful pleasures flee 

In paths of virtue keepeth. 

AdieUy dear youth ! my brain is sore 

With busy life's taxations T 
May Heav'n your mind with graces store, 

And virtuous consolations. 
Throughout the year may Peace attend, 

And grace through life be given ; 
And when on earth your march shall end 

Your spirit fly to Heaven. 
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Life is thorny ; tread it lightly ; 

' Tis a span we cannot measure ; 
Do not grasp its joys too tightly ; 

Do not make a god of treasure,- 
If you have it, wisely use it. 

For 'tis folly to abuse it. 

All men here below are brothers ! 

Many millions form a nation ; 
Living for the good of others, 

Li a high or lowly station ; 
This is wisely nobly living — 

Daily toiling, freely giving. 

Life must be a thing inglorious 
If we live for self-securing : — 

' Tis a M ammonite laborious 
Lives till life is past enduring. 

Only for his gold respected. 
He, a hankerite, rejected. 
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For eternity we 're sowing ; 

Life is fading ; hairs wax hoary ; 
Good or bad the seed is growing, — 

Eipening for shame or glory : 
Stewards we, — our deeds recorded, — 

Each shall justly be rewarded. 

F.ever give thy soul to sorrow : 
Fickle Fortune frowns today ; 

She may sweetly smile tomorrow ; 
Cast thy gloomy cares away. 

Why sit brooding o'er thy sadness ? 

Despondency adds keener pain ; 
Know'st thou not it leads to madness ? 

Strive, then, from it to refrain. 

Many cares may wound thy feelings, — 

Sink thy spirit in the dust ; 
Yet the Lord knows all thy dealings ; 

' Tis in Him that thou should' st trust. 

Better far to taste, with pleasure, * 
Little comforts, while they last. 

Than thy gloomy cares to measure 
When they are for ever past. 

Do not pleasures seem much brighter 
When we 've tasted cares awhile ? 

Do not troubles pass much lighter 
When we meet them with a smile ? 

Life at best is but a bubble, 

Floating on time's gliding stream ; 

All our actions, joy, and trouble, 
When they 're past are like a dream. 



t 



A linnet once all pensive sat. 

Locked in a prison strong ; v 
Watched by a purring tabby cat, 

He could'nt raise a song. 
He turned his little head aside, 

The distant grove to view, 
Where ofb abroad, in sportive pride. 

At liberty he flevr. 

''Sweet Dick, why sit so mute and 'lorn ?" 

I thus the bird addressed ; 
"Sure thou hast never felt the thorn 

Of sorrow in thy breast ! 
Come, raise that gentle merry voice, 

And banish every fear ; 
' Twill make my gloomy soul rejoice 

Thy tuneful notes to hear." 

Methought the bird replied, in pain, 

"In song I can't engage ; 
For sorrow checks my feeble strain 

While in this narrow cage. 
Were I but free, in yonder grove, 

I 'd charm thee with my lay ; 
But captive here, while others rove, 

I pass each cheerless day. 

"Each.gleesome songster, flirting by, 

Enjoys the sunny hours. 
While here, alone, I 'm doomed to sigh. 

Far from my happy bowers. 
My heart is sad ; I cannot sing ; 

From bondage set me free ; 
Then yonder sylvan grove shall ring 

In gratitude to thee !" 
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The Fisher's wife sang in the twilight gloom ; 

All sad was her heart, and her tears flowed free ; 
For the mde north wind rocked the dingy room 
*^ As she soothed a baby upon her knee. 
"Sleep, baby darling! Oh, when will he come? 

White breaks the billow upon the dark lee : 
If he come not mine's a desolate home ; — 
Who will protect my poor baby and me ? 
Lullaby, baby, father 's at sea ; 
The nightfall is dreary, 
And mother is weary, 
Then lullaby, baby, 
Lullaby be. 

"Slowly the moments move; homeward he steers ; 

Danger attends him in every wave : 
Chased by the biUows, while I 'm racked with fears; 

Harry may soon find a mariner's grave. 
Hope is a sunbeam : — my Father above 

Bridles the tempest and governs the sea : 
He is all-merciful, boundless in love, 
!N^ever will leave my poor baby and me. 
Lullaby, baby, father 's at sea ; 
The nightfall is dreary, 
And mother is weary. 
Then lullaby, baby. 
Lullaby be." 

Night comes, in all her fierce terrors arrayed ; 
Loud shrieks the storm-fiend,no star greets the eye ; 
The moon hides her face when he needeth her aid; 
The foam-crested breakers leap up to the sky. 
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Hark ! 'tis a footstep ! she dries off her tears ; 

And smilingly says ''Harry 's safe from the sea: 
When the storm rages the minutes seem years, 
But father 's come back to his baby and me. 
Lullaby, baby, smile in thy glee : 
The nightfall is dreary. 
But mother is cheery. 
Then lullaby, baby, 
LuUaby be." 
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Hail, liberty ! whom aU adore : 

The man possessed of thee, though poor, 

Can smile in spite of woe ; 
Thou hast a song to cheer the mind ; 
With thee and sterling sense combined 

We fear no tyrant foe. 

Whate'er our lot in life may be, 

Life has some sweets, if blessed by thee 

And health : — we heed not toil ; 
But trudge along its rugged way. 
And find, in each succeeding day. 

Charms that do care beguile. 

' Twas ne'er designed by heaven's plan 
Man should be slave to fellow-man, 

A pilgrim on the road ; 
Or nature's charms, that bloom around, 
In which our sweetest joys are found. 

Would be but ill bestowed. 

And man, the masterpiece of earth. 
Would, at the moment of his birth. 
Begin a dreary race ; 



"With no bright star his soul to cheer, 
In fruitless grief, year after year, 
Bemoan his wretched case. 

But 'tis not so ; — ^fair freedom reigns; 
And bids us scorn the tyrant's chains ; 

Let cowards fear his rod ! 
The brave yield not to stem decree ; 
Nor bow to fellow-man the knee ; — 

They bow to none but God. 

Tet why should I my theme prolong? 
Thou 'rt worthy of a nobler^song 

Than my poor muse can raise : 
She soars on her unsteady wing ; 
Feels the desire but cannot sing 

Just honours to thy praise. 
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Welcome, welcome, gentle Spring! 

Thy return my bosom warms ; 
Thrilling pleasure thou dost bring, 

After winter's snow and storms. 

Fairest of the seasons thou, 
In thy spangled robe of green ; 

Smiling health is on thy brow, 
Bright-eyed tuneful dew-gemmed queen. 

Winter, with his hoary locks, 
l^ow consigns the fields to thee ; 

Cheerful look the fleecy flocks. 
With their lambs upon the lea. 
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Earth a brighter face assumes ; 

Buds appear upon the trees ; 
In the vide the primrose blooms ; 

Daffodils flaunt in the breeze. 

• 

Gill-go shows its purple hue, 
As it creeps along the ground ; 

Eing-cups, daisies, hair-bells blue, 
Plentifully bloom around. 

Snowy blossom gems the thorn ; 

Qnats dance in the sunny beams ; 
Gaily waves the rising com ; 

Fish sport in the silv'ry streams. 

Songsters shake their dewy wings. 
As they warble tales of love ; 

MeiUy the sky-lark sings, 
O'er the meadow, far above. . ' 

Hark ! I hear the cuckoo's voice-^ 
Harbinger of summer days : 

Spring, thou mak'st my heart rejoice. 
As I oif thy beauties gaze ! 

t it f foult^r. 

We were jolly boys together, 

Climbing up life's rugged hill ; 
Battling oft with stormy weather, 

With stout heart and stubborn will ; 
Every toil and danger scorning. 

For Hope journeyed on before, 
With her lamp the path adorning, 

Till we 've numbered years two score 
Since we saw the flush of morning. 
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We are pilgnms, growing hoary, 

Ooing down the hill of life ; 
"We have done with earth's vain-glory, 

And are wearied with her strife : 
As we clntch her joys endearing 

Shorter grows this vital breath ; 
Bnt the bright land is appearing, 

' Cross the dismal sea of death ; 
And our course we 're thither steering. 




A beantifdl maiden. 

With rich blossom laden. 
Came tripping along over mountain and vale ; 

She strewed the bright treasure, 

Begardless of measure. 
Perfumed with her breath the soft zephyrus gale. 

The blithe birds were singing ; 

Her flight she was winging. 
Begemming the meads as she sped on her way ; 

The bees, in their humming, 

Bejoiced at her coming ; 
The streamlets ran laughing to welcome sweet May. 

The lambs, in their rambles. 

Were light in their gambols. 
Caressed by the maid, on the daisy-starred lea ; 

To the eye 'twas delighting. 

The feelings exciting, 
To see the hares bound in their frolicsome glee. 

The girls of the village, 
And boys of the tillage, 
Bejoiced at her presence, and called her a queen; 
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They gathered gay posies. 
Of lilac and roses. 
And garnished a pole on the moss-covered green : 

They crowned it with flowers, 

All fresh from the bowers. 
And joyously danced till the close of the day : 

There was music and singing. 

The village beUs ringing, 
And all for the honour of beautiful May. 

I^he l^autt^ of j|atei[t 

J «r J 

There are beauties of Eden on earth to be found, 
If we '11 take a right view of the garden around ; 
There are soul-thrilling pleasures, for young and for old, 
Joys that cannot be purchased by silver or gold. 

Come, 0, come, to the greenwood ! the rich banquet share, 
Never found in the city of bustle and care ; 
'Tis the concert of !N"ature ; the ball-room is free ; 
And all creatures are welcome to share in the glee. 

Sol is calling the bright crystal dewdrops away ; 
And the linnet is singing upon the thorn spray ; 
From the sod the blithe lark 's winding up in the sky. 
Lightly flutt'ring he warbles till lost to the eye. 

The swift swallow darts down the rippleless stream. 
As above the green sward pewits tumble and scream : 
Hark ! the crake's in the corn-field ; at ease are the cows. 
There reposing beneath the oak's wide-spreading boughs. 

And the blackbird and throstle are loud in their song ; 
While the old ivied mill-race runs singing along ; 
And the amorous cuckoo is calling his love 
In the crow-peopled pine-grove, where murmurs the dove. 
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The gauzy- winged butterfly 's roaming tlie bowers, 
And joyously kissing the honey-dewed flowers ; 
Lambkins sport in the meadows, where buttercups glow, 
On the daisy-gemmed hill, where the wind-flowers blow. 

Eound the thyme-crested dingle is roaming tie bee ; 
And the ladybird 's flirting, — none gayer than she : 
Shrill the grasshopper chirps, in the deep grassy dell ; 
While the tiny brock swings in the hyacinth's bell. 

And the primrose is lifting her pale yellow head, 
'!N"eath the hedge-row, where violets peep from their bed; 
Where the hawthorn and woodbine are breathing perfame 
By the elm-shaded brooklet, where wild roses bloom. 

See the rosy-faced children, all dimples and curls, 
Like the lambs in the meadow, with teeth white as pearls; 
How they frolic and laugh in the warm beaming sun. 
Till the waving wood rings with their jubilant fun. 

Tes, there 's something of Paradise leffc upon earth, 
To solace our sorrows and kindle our mirth ; 
If we will but be glad, when old ITature is gay, 
There are joys to be had — if we '11 have them we may. 

•I jj J 

Good morning, little speedwell ; 

Thy presence cheers the scene ; 
For me thou ever hast a charm. 

Prim fairy hedge-side queen :— 
Thou thrill' st my soul with pleasure, 

Wee green-robed woodland gem ; 
Thou 'rt one among the jewels 

In Flora's diadem. 
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Thy sister loves the garden, 

To spread her beauties rare ; 
Thou 'rt a wildling by the way, 

Begardless of such care. 
Oh ! pretty fascinator, 

But few can pass thee by ; 
Koving children love to peep 

Into thy dark blue eye. 

Cowslips are round thee smiling ; 

And daisies deck the hill ; 
The butterfly is flirting ; 

And gurgling runs the rill ; 
I hear the glad bee humming 

Across the flow'ry plain ; 
Blithe birds in music tell me 

That Spring has come again. 

Thy fingers glow with dewdrops ; 

And, in the radiant light, 
They glitter on thy mantle. 

Like diamonds pure and bright. 
How wonderful is nature, — 

Her countless beauties glow ! 
But far surpassing human thought 

The skill that made her so ! 




Written on the Yorkshire Wolds, near Langtoft, on seeing the 
first butterflies in the Spring of 1873. 



Flutter, flutter, all the day. 
Through the fragrant bowers ; 

Here and ther6 a moment's stay 
On the dewy flowers. 
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Joyously the moments fly ; 

Every bud yields treasure ; 
"WTiile the sun is in the sky 

Mine 's a life of pleasure. 

Through the dreary winter cold 

I 've been snugly sleeping ; 
"Now my downy wings unfold, 

"While the daisy 's peeping. 
Flutter, flutter, round and round, 

While the birds are singing ; 
Then at night I *m sleeping sound. 

In a harebell swinging. 

When the rosy morning beams. 

Bees their flight pursuing. 
Sunshine wakes me from my dreams, 

All my joy renewing. 
Then I spread my pinions gay, — 

I 'm a careless rover, — 
Through the blooming meadows stray ; 

Flirt among the clover. 

Flutter, flutter, all the day. 

Through the fragrant bowers ; 
Here and there a moment's stay, 

On the dewy flowers. 
Joyously the moments fly ; 

Every bud yields treasure ; 
While the sun is in the sky 

Mine 's a life of pleasure. 




Fifty years have passed away 
Since I saw the sun's first ray ; 
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Eartli lias fifty circles run 
Since life's journey I begun ; 
She may fifty have in store, 
Fifty I shall see no more : 
Something in me seems to say, 
'* Mortal, thou must pass away 1" 

Fifty smiling Springs I 've seen 
Deck the hills and vales with green ; 
Fifty Summers' golden sheaves; 
Fifty Autumns' falling leaves ; 
Heard and felt the wintry blast ; 
All have come, and all have past : 
I am not what I have been, — 
Passed for aye is all I *ve seen. 

Childhood, boyhood, manhood, age, 
Fill the life-book, page by page ; 
One by one the moments fly ; 
One by one the years go by ; 
Till the tott'ring grey old man 
Backward gazes on the span : — 
Gives the young this lesson sage, 
** Youth and beauty run to age." 

Day is followed by the night ; 
Darkness yieldeth to the light : 
All is lovely to behold 
When the gates of mom unfold. 
When death lets his sable pall 
On our mortal vision fall, 
May our spirits wing their flight 
To that day without a night. 

October 26th, 1872. 
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Her dad is but of low degree ; 

With scanty locks, white as the snow ; 

And, when from earth he 's called to flee, 

He 's naught to leave his Connie, 0. 

Heather bells are bonny, 0, - 

Heather bells are bonny, 0, 

In their native charms arrayed ; 

Like my darling Connie, 0, 

But what care I for shining ore ; 

To work for her I *11 blithely go ; 
A loving heart, — I want no more, — 
And this I Ve found in Connie, 0. 
Heather bells are bonny, 0, 
Heather bells are bonny, 0, 
In their native charms arrayed ; 
Like my darling Connie, 0. 

I care not for the wealthy maid, 

Decked out in silks, her charms to show ; 
My Con', in humble robes arrayed, 
Surpasses her in beauty, 0. 

Heather bells are bonny, 0, . 
Heather bells are bonny, 0, 
In their native charms arrayed ; 
Like my darling Connie, 0. 

Her tongue from flattery is free ; 

She 's modest as the flowers that blow ; 
Industrious as the thrifty bee ; 
And sensible as bonny, 0. 

Heather bells are bonny, 0, 

Heather bells are bonny, 0, 

In their native charms arrayed ; 

Like my darling Connie, 0. 
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A true sketch. The nag fell from the North Cliff, Scarboro*. 

Upon a cliff, hard by the sea, 

Poor Daisy cropped the juicy blade ; 

!N"or deemed that danger near could be, 
As there, with careless ease, he strayed. 

A yawning gulf lay deep below, — 

'Twould turn one dizzy down to gaze, — 

No herbage on its sides would grow, 
Composed of rock and sterile clays. 

Its overhanging margin nigh 

"Was clothed with verdure, fresh and green ; 
All that could tempt the roving eye 

Upon its airy ridge was seen : 

Here Daisy climbed, with spirits light : — 
A romping comely nag was he : — 

His coat was silky, brown, and bright ; 
He 'd eyes as black as sloes could be. 

From off the ridge he gazed around; 

The trembling earth his fears awoke, 
As, with a hollow crackling sound. 

Beneath his feet the surface broke. 

Down headlong from the treach'rous height 
He dashed upon the rocks below ; 

Unchecked was his impetuous flight ; 
His neck was broken by the blow. 

Incautious youth, a lesson learn, — 

Be happy in a lowly state ; 
The tempting steeps for which we yearn 

May plunge us to an awful fate. 
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Death stands on war's embattled towers ; 

We see his dart yet scorn to fear ; 
And oft he lurks 'mong blooming flowers, 

Where least expected to appear. 




On seeing one in the hedge, one cold winter morning 



Pretty robin, with breast all aglow. 

Come charm my sad heart with thy lay ; 

Though fields are all covered with snow. 
The bright sun illumines the day. 

Pretty robin, thou need'st not me fear ; 

I 'm sure I will do thee no wrong ; 
I will not ^.pproach thee too near ; 

Attentive I 'U be to thy song. 

I love thy sweet plumage to view ; 

To gaze on thy beautiful form ; 
Of birds thou 'rt surpassed by few : 

Ah ! where dost thou hide from the storm ? 

When rain loads December's fierce wind, 
Sweet robin, then where dost thou rest ? 

I know thou a covert must find. 
To shelter that gay little breast. 

How cheering, sweet bird, is thy voice : 
Come, sing that short ditty again : 

It makes other songsters rejoice ; 
They listen, I *m sure, to thy strain. 

Nay, robin ! ah ! why wilt thou fly ? 

Why leave the thorn hedge for the tree ? 
ISTpw thou art concealed from my eye ; 

Farewell, pretty robin, to thee. 






I V. and |.w,t 



Forgive and forget, others' failings concealing. 
Are virtues the noblest a mortal can show, — 

Ever soothing and smoothing all irritant feeling, 
And making man shine as an angel below. 

Too often we treasure revenge, in our blindness, 
For something suggested in anger or play, 

But had we considered the matter with kindness 
The sunbeams of Mendship had chased it away. 

"Eash words are but breath," and are easily spoken, — 
Keen darts, to a sensitive mind giving pain : 

Our vows are oft cruel, and far better broken ; 
The heart is impure while such demons remain. 

Pure grace seeketh wrathful emotions to smother, 
And whispers "Peace ! peace !"with the voice of a dove; 

But if we refuse to forgive one another 

0, how can we hope for God's pardon above ? 



I/? a 




Much joy I wish thee, bonny bride ; 

And may you happy live, love ; 
And may the husband, now your pride, 

Sweet consolation give, love. 

For think not all your pleasures flown 
Because you 've signed your hand, love ; 

Some brighter hours than e'er you 've known 
May pass in wedlock's band, love. 
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may you be a happy wife, 

Your husband's heart to cheer, love, 

As through the chequered scenes of life 
With him you have to steer, love. 

May Fortune you with favours crown ; 

Sweet children round you smile, love ; 
And when grey hairs are mixed with brown 

May they your cares beguile, love. 

For all who wed must taste of care, — 

And you among the rest, love, ^ 

Will have to take an equal share. 
Or you '11 be doubly blest, love. 

But yet, to freely speak my mind. 
Of comforts that I 've known, love, 

l^^one truer could I ever find 

Than those by wedlock shown, love. 

E. H. married at Scarborough, September 7th, 1872. 

There 's joy in the cottage ; the bridegroom has come ; 

The bride and her maidens are gay: 
She leaves, for another, her long-cherished home. 

The part of a matron to play. 
On the altar of Hymen they 'U lay their young hearts ; 

United henceforth they will be : 
And lovers, fond lovers, have taken their parts, 

To share in the gay bridal glee. 

All blushes and smiles, from the cottage they roam, 

The ritual of marriage to pay ; 
They are two when they enter the sacred dome 

And one when they hasten away. 







The knot matrimonial, for life, they have tied, 

Made one by a sacred decree ; 
And faky forms welcome the lovers allied, 

And share in the gay bridal glee. 

The sprightly young swain and his newly-made wife 

Look well in their bridal array ; 
And will soon give us proof, in the battle of Hfe, 

"What part in the drama they '11 play. 
All's well in the onset; — prosperity's gale 

Blows steadily joyously free ; 
But some on life's ocean are slackening sail 

Who share in the gay bridal glee. 

The first pledge of love is the first bird to fly ; 

There 's joy in the cottage today ; — 
A smile on each face, and a tear in each eye ; 

The loved ones no longer can stay. 
God's blessing attend, through the world as they roam, 

While sailing on life's chequered sea; 
Long may they remember ''the loved ones at home," 

Who shared in the gay bridal glee. 




Go, my beloved ones, and warm be your meeting ! 

Pleasure attend ye, whenever you roam ! 
Ever in store be a warm welcome greeting, 

Social and free as the greetings of home ! 
The message of love be brief and outspoken ; — 

Tell them we 're one, and for ever must be : — 
The bond of affection must never be broken ; 

Give them, 0, give them this message from me. 
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Tell them, though absent, with heartfelt emotioii 

Names are oft mentioned and breathed in our pray'r : 
We ask for the blessing, in silent devotion, 

Of Him who presides over pleasure and care. 
TeU them this Hfe, with its busy temptations. 

Is to the christian a shallowy sea : 
They must be one, battling with its vexations ; 

Give them, 0, give them this message from me. 

Tell them the summer of life fast declineth ; 

Eyes lose their lustre, and tresses turn grey : 
But round the old oak, as the green ivy twineth, 

Love clasps the heart while it sinks to decay. 
Tell them the tongue must be just in its dealings ; 

Few from shortcomings and follies are free ; 
Love yieldeth balm for a soul's wounded feelings ; 

Give them, 0, give them this message from me. 

Tell them the chord of affection still tightens ; 

Absence can never diminish true love ; 
The prospect of Heav'n to us daily brightens ; 

If not on earth, we will meet them above. 
Tell them all good aspirations to cherish. 

That the world in their lives noble models may see, 
Worthy to copy ; that never will perish ; 

Give them, 0, give them this message from me. 




Now daisies fair their petals close ; 

The rosy hues of eve decline ; 
And little birdies seek repose ; 

Sleep baby mine, sleep baby mine. 
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I Ve sailed the world over ; seen towns in all nations ; 

Old England, at times, I have roved through and through 
In search of a ship, or to see my relations ; 

For sure Jimmy Jenkins is known by a few : 
And oft, I must own, have my eyes been delighted 

To see the rich splendour proud art can display ; 
But never a town, though the spot may be slighted, 

Can equal the charms of sweet Kobin Hood's Bay. 

'Twas there I was bom ; spent the hours of my childhood ; 

And thought my lot hard to be subject to rule : 
For often I pondered, when roaming the wildwood, 

Upon the stem folks who invented a school. 
But Granny has gone ; and her dwelling is shattered ; 

And the school-house is hastening fast to decay ; 
The comrades who shared in my pleasures are scattered, 

Save five who reside in sweet Eobin Hood's Bay. 



-^ 



I 'U rock thee with a gentle tread ; 

And soothe with song that heart of thine : 
Yes^ mother guards thy cradle bed ; 

Sleep baby mine, sleep baby mine. 

"No happier days will dawn for thee, 

Though warmly summer suns may shine : 

The cares of life thou may'st not flee ; 
Sleep baby mine, sleep baby mine. 

Tlje evening star is beaming bright : 

may the star of love divine 
Shed on thy path its cheering light ; 

Sleep baby mine, sleep baby mine. 
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'Tis there I, a youth, in the bright flush of fancy, 

Oft wandered the heath-covered hills I adore ; 
Or strayed on the beach, with my sweet blue-eyed Nancy, 

To gather the shells on the black rocky shore. 
My good ship 's the "Beulah ;" across the wide ocean. 

To foreign lands oft I am summoned away ; 
Then I publish abroad, this you '11 think a strange notion, 

The romantic beauties of Eobin Hood's Bay. 

Onee, while in Calcutta, alone I was walking ; 

A nabob, or chief, bade me tell of my land, 
And as of its beauties I freely was talking. 

Enraptured he answered "Your country is grand ! 
But where can I meet with a suitable dwelling ? 

The name of your city come tell me I pray!" 
I answered * 'Across the blue ocean that's swelling, 

You '11 find the famed city of Eobin Hood's Bay. 
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Let truth be our beacon, through life as we wander ; 

!N"o soul-soothing pleasure from falsehood can flow : 
"When tempted to waver, decide, as we ponder, 

That truth is the beacon by which we must go. 

In all life's transactions be just in our dealings ; 

'Not swerve from the truth, if we 'd happiness know ; 
Or soon we may prove, by a heart's wounded feelings, 

That truth is the beacon by which we must go. 

Though hard be our struggles, and lowly our station. 
The bright hopes we cherish oft crushed ere they blow. 

We feel by an unblemished mind's consolation 
That truth is the beacon by which we must go. 



Through faith we behold, when this temple is riven, 
A home in the sky, free from sickness and woe ; 

And know, if we 'd share in the glories of Heaven, 
That truth is the beacon by which we must go. 
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Old Margery's clock does its duty well, 
Though broken its case and shattered its bell. 
And lost for ever its musical chime, 
Yet it marks with precision the flight of time : 

True as the sun is old Margery's clock; 

The hammer comes down with a startling shock. 

Strong are its wheels, of the finest brass ; 
And its face is seen through the clearest glass, 
With its busy hands at their steady toil ; 
The figures are cut in the choicest style : 

True as the sun is old Margery's clock ; 

The hammer comes down with a startling shock . 

She bought it, she says, on her wedding day, 
When her step was light and her heart was gay ; 
'Twas new to her, though a century old ; 
And it fifty years to her age has told : 

True as the sun is old Margery's clock ; 

The hammer comes down with a startling shock. 

Sure Margery must have been running a race 
With her clock, since that comer she chose for its place; 
But her eyes have grown dim, and her hair turned grey, 
And yet the old clock keeps tick ticking away : 

True as the sun is old Margery's clock ; 

The hammer comes down with a startling shock. 
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Old Margery's clock is an object rare ; 
She says it wameth her soul to prepare 
For a mighty change that is hastening on, 
And it measures her moments one by one : 

True as the sun is old Margery's clock ; 

The hammer comes down with a startling shock. 



|)n tit^tng a bi[d of : )ipmi|o^a 



sweet little flowers, in beauty arrayed, 
Ye remind me of pleasures gone by, 

When, alight-hearted child, through woodlands I strayed. 
Ere my heart knew the pain of a sigh. 

How dear to my soul are the scenes of the past, 
When I roved with delight the wild bowers, 

And thought the bright summer for ever would last, 
And the bloom never fade from the flowers. 

How green was the meadow, how clear was the stream, 
When I viewed them with childhood's bright eye ! 

Ti'is heaven e'en now of their beauties to dream ; 
For such loveliness never can die. 

1 knew naught of sorrow ; each warm sunny day 
Added some new delight to my store ; 

But time from my soul chased the cherub away. 
And my eyes will behold him no more. 

Though flowers still as fair the green valleys adorn, 

Not more lovely when I was a child. 
They tempt me to stray when the dew gems the thorn, 

Nor lost are the charms that beguiled. 
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Time on downy pinion flies ; 

''Use the golden moments well!" 
None but he is truly wise, 

I^or in wisdom can excel, 
But the man who care defies, 

Lifts to Heay'n his heart and eyes, 
And by every action cries 

"Use the golden moments well!" 

Time is hast'ning fast away; 

"Use the golden moments well!" 
Quick successive night and day 

Blights us wheresoe'er we dwell ; 
Turns the jetty hair to grey ; 

Dims the bright eye's fiery ray ; 
Hurries all things to decay ; 

"Use the golden moments well!" 




How cheerful and bright was the fisherman's home 

When father returned from the sea : 
Ere he ventured upon the wide ocean to roam 

He would kiss mother, baby, and me. 
But father no more to his home will return, 

To kiss his sweet prattler and bride : 
I^ow mother is sad, and does nothing but mourn ; 

Home is gloomy since poor father died. 
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The morning was fair when the coble was manned, 

And tranquil the ocean and sky, 
"When they set the dark sail, and proceeded from land, 

And bade ns a cheerful good-bye : 
But the storm woke ; the billows roared loud on the strand; 

The coble no longer could ride ; 
A speck she was seen by the gazers on land ; 

Shfe foundered and poor father died. 

Heart-broken we wept when we heard the sad news ; 

Our troubles the world has not known ; 
But no human heart would its pity refuse 

Could it make mother's sorrows its own. 
Bay and night she has toiled that her bairns may be fed, 

A shelter for them to provide ; 
All depends upon her for their clothing and bread, 

And has since my poor father died. 

On the wall hangs his portrait, — a heart-treasure rare. 

And mother oft views it with pain ; 
"When she 's laboured all day, and overburdened with care. 

Says she weary, but mustn't complain. 
He loved me, and loved the dear baimies as well ; 

By his efforts their wants were supplied ; 
And God has provided for them and his Bell, 

Three winters since poor father died. 



|^i(tt4tg to Infants. 



0, who will say the deed 's not cruel 
To rob an infant of the breast. 

Its tiny stomach gorge with gruel 
It has not power to digest. 



Has she a tender mother's ear 

Who can a baby's plea deny, 
And has the milky fountain near 

That nature formed for its supply ? 

Unfeeling is the mother's heart 

Which can a mother's love restrain ; 

And seeks no comfort to impart, 
To ease a helpless infant's pain. 

Does she deserve a mother's name 

Who fain would stop her baby's breath ; 

Deny its birth, to hide her shame, 
And seek by every means its death ? 

And are there such who dwell on earth, 
Among the race of woman-kind ? 

There are, of high and lowly birth. 
Who, fair, possess a savage mind. 

There are of slowly waning health. 
Whom nature has the means denied ; 

And many a mother, blessed with wealth. 
Has o'er the sad misfortune sighed : 

While others leave their babes to pine. 
When nature's ample springs run o'er. 

These in the ranks of fashion shine. 
Or mingle with the toiling poor. 

Let such the mother's name forego ; 

For how can such their steps retrace ; 
The nestling babe's unfeeling foe 

Belongs to a degen'rate race. 
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She sat with a delicate babe on her knee, 
And gazed in its face with a pitiless eye ; 

Its strength was fast failing, she plainly could see ; 
And her bosom heaved light, for she knew it would die. 

She spoke of her sorrow, and feigned to be sad. 
While heedlessly rocking her babe to and fro ; 

But the strain of her song spoke the heart to be glad, 
And free from the pang of a fond mother's woe. 

She called it her "Angel,'' and "Sweet little dove," 
Yet anxiously watched for its last fleeting breath ; 

For within her cold heart was no motherly love ; 
She knew it was her's, and she longed for its death. 

The baby has gone to its last home of rest. 

To hide in the dark grave its fair mother's shame : 

She denied it the strength-yielding stream of her breast, 
And now she refuses to mention its name. 




ON A WINTER NIGHT. 



Hark, to the cricket ! how gaily he sings, 
Up in the comer, while the wind blows. 

Charming us all with his musical strings, — 
Cheer up ! cheer up ! merrily, merrily ; 
"Who can be sad when such melody rings ! 

Hark, to the billet that crackles and springs ; 
Warming the room as it sparkles and glows ; 

While on the hob the old tea-kettle sings ; 
Cheer up ! cheer up ! merrily, merrily. 
Who can be sad where such melody rings ! 



Hark, to the Tirchin, as, laughing, he swings, 
While mother sits rocking her habe to and fro ! 

As puss, on the hearth-rug, purrs wonderful things ; 
Cheer up ! cheer up ! merrily, merrily, 
Who can be sad where such melody rings ! 

Hark ! the rude storm-fiend is flapping his wings ; 
Feathers are falling — ^the ground's white with snow ; 

And cold Jacky Frost to the window-frame clings ; 
Cheer up ! cheer up ! merrily, merrily, 
Who can be sad ; we are happy as kings ! 

|n filing a Irc^i 

V J J. 

The brig Monarch, towed into Scarborough Harbour, a wreck. 

Like a ship in distress, on the trackless sea. 
Is the man whom misfortune 's laid low : 

His sails are all tatters ; his coffers are free ; 
Despondency sits on his brow. 

The men who are blessed with prosperity's gale 

Go sailing along in their pride. 
While he, on the sea, without anchor or sail, 

Is carried along by the tide. 







Violets, sweet violets ; 

1 We brought them, love, for you ; 
I 've culled them from the green bank, 

All wet with morning dew. 
Accept the modest token 

Of friendship's watchful care ; 
And wear them in your bosom, 

My beautiful, my fair. 



An emblem of yourself, love, 

Here beauty blooms serene ; — 
A flower unassuming, 

Wbere virtue dwells unseen. 
Violets, sweet violets, 

I Ve brought them, love, for yon ; 
I culled them from the green bank. 

All wet with morning dew. 



|)n ^ndiitjg th^ m^dm of a ^rom. 



Ah ! what is this ? a carrion crow. 
That some one 's levelled with a blow : 
Struck down, inglorious here it lies, 
From earth again no more to rise. 
Poor crow ! to those who saw thee fall. 
When summoned by the deadly ball. 
Heart-rending must have been the shock. 
When thou fell lifeless from the flock. 
Base hand that hurled the piercing lead 
By which thy heart's warm blood was shed : 
111 recompense for one designed 
By Heav'n to benefit mankind ! 
But yet, as I have often heard, 
A crow 's a very cunning bird. 
That knows the scent of powder well. 
And can a sportsman's footstep tell; 
But if thou had'st the smell forgot, 
'Tis very plain thou'st felt the shot ; 
And here thy feathers round are spread ; 
They serve to make thy bones a bed. 
Thy skull now has a ghastly stare ; 
It must have been a long time bare. 
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Phrenology, if aught I know, 
Shows thou hast been a clever crow : 
Thou 'rt very full about the eyes ; 
And cautiousness has noble rise : 
But bird or man, it matters not. 
In spite of care sometimes are shot. 
I find that self-esteem is low ; 
And very few respect the crow ; 
Or else they would not lift the gun 
And merely shoot a crow for fun. 
But now I 'U take thy crani' home, 
Lest hungry dogs should hither roam ; 
'Twill be a curious thing to show 
The skull of the poor murdered crow. 



"ik iw^r 



A stream flowing through North Barton, on the Yorkshire Wolds. 



Our Gypsea 's a gypsy, 

That wanders the vale. 
When beautiful blossoms 

Flaunt free in the gale : 
Her beauties exquisite 

I cannot describe. 
But I know she belongs 

To a wandering tribe. 

She, coiling and smiling. 

Trips on through the bowers. 
Delighting the eye as 

She plays with the flowers : 
Her voice is delicious. 

So gentle her song. 
Ever charming the ear 

As she dances along. 
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She, creeping and peeping, 

Strays into our homes ; 
Playing many strange pranks 

Ere from thither she roams : 
She oft takes a fancy 

To blockade the street ; 
Claiming aught she can lift 

When she makes her retreat. 

"No stranger, the ranger, 

She *s sure to appear ; 
Yet none know for certain 

What time of the year : 
I 've seen her at spring time, 

When nature was gay ; 
I 've seen her in Autumn, 

When the blossoms decay. 

Our Gypsea 's a gypsy. 

That wanders the vale. 
When beautiful blossoms 

Flaunt free in the gale : 
Her beauties exquisite 

I cannot describe, 
But I know she belongs 

To a wandering tribe. 
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Phoebus gilds no more the billow ; 

Fare thee well, bright orb of day 
But I do not seek my pillow ; 

For at eve I love to stray : — 
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Through the leafy wood to wander, 
From the busy world set free ; 

Over life's past scenes to ponder ; 
Or the vast eternity. 

Lovely nature lies reposing ; 

Tired swains have left the fields ; 
Mowers are their petals closing ; 

Cynthia now the sceptre wields. 

Brightly shines the starry heaven ; 

Kumberless those gems of light. 
By an all- wise Maker given ; — 

Lamps to cheer the silent night. 

Gentle balmy breezes blowing, 
Shake the slender boughs above ; 

While the silv'ry stream comes glowing 
Through the copse, where coos the dove. 

Hark ! the nightingale is singing, 

Down in yonder furzy vale ; 
With her song the woods are ringing. 

As it floats upon the gale. 

Night has charms to please the rover — 
More enchanting charms than day : 

Melody and fragrant clover 
Tempt the lovers' feet to stray. 
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Poor lonely girl, with downcast eye, 
What causes that heart-rending sigh ? 
Hast thou no friend to cheer thee on ? 
Have all thy earthly comforts gone ? 
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Will none a timely aid impart, 
To ease the sorrows of thy heart ? 
Seek'st thou a home, frail shivering form — 
A shelter from the raging storm ? 

Say, hast thou been by love betrayed. 
And left to wither in the shade : 
Deceived, oppressed, from home cast out. 
And left to roam the world about ? 

If so, poor girl, hard is thy case ! 
Well may the bloom have left thy face ! 
The world but little pity knows — 
To such as thee but little shows. 

But yet there dwells a friend above — 
A friend of never-failing love : 
He sees thy soul, by care opprest ; 
He knows the anguish of thy breast. 

Go ! bow before His throne sincere ; 
Draw near to Him and He 'U draw near : 
His voice, that bids the tempest cease. 
Can whisper to thy bosom ** Peace !" 

IM Stc^et motu li(oom. 

Bright Derwent, delighted, thy beauties I ponder ; 

Thy green mossy banks, where the primroses bloom; 
Where I, in the spring time of life, used to wander. 

With Ellen the Fair, 'nea,th the sweet yellow broom. 

Then swift sped the moments, on light wings of pleasure ; 

My light joyous heart had for sorrow no room. 
When here in the summer, I wandered at leisure. 

With Ellen the Fair, 'neath the sweet yeUow broom. 






Though years, interwoven with sunsHne and showers, 
Have tnmed my locks hoary — my joy into gloom, 

*Tis autumn of life, yet I roam thy gay bowers. 
With Ellen the Fair, 'neath the sweet yellow broom. 

Time, like thy bright water, glides on to an ocean. 

And hurries all flesh to the dark silent tomb : 
Fast hastens life's winter ; this heart, now in motion, 

Must soon bid adieu to the sweet yellow broom. 



(ortjg of i\t mrih, jiini 



I come from polar realms of snow, 
"Where borealian meteors glow. 
An icy sea, a fleecy zone. 
Where mountains rise of crystal stone. 
From frozen peaks I haste away, 
And leave a land of night for day : 
The billows lift their heads on high. 
And, curling, break as on I fly. 

I come ; the seaman knows me near ; 
Though smooth the deep, the welkin clear, 
At peep of day he climbs the shrouds. 
And views afar the misty clouds. 
I grasp the ship when all is still ; 
The vessel scorns the helmsman's skill ; 
Her tackling flies, like flimsy weeds ; 
Her tall masts bend, like sapless reeds. 

I come ; the rustling forest trees. 
In distant lands, far o'er the seas. 
Proclaim me near ; the sturdy oak. 
Though tough, is like a sapling broke. 
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I come, with pelting hail and rains, 
To drench the valleys, hills, and plains ; 
"With chilling frost the brooks to bind ; 
Hark ! hear ye not the hoarse I^orth wind ? 



|mer«,! 



Cheer up, cheer up, ye gloomy souls ; 

There 's nothing gained by sighing ; 
If you 'd add something to your store 

It must be done by trying. 

1^0 mau can better his affairs 
Without a little scheming ; 

One man will bridge across a stream 
WbHe nine are of it dreaming : 

So, if you would a prize obtain, 
Begin your work with pleasure ; 

Look up, be resolute, work on. 
And sigh when you have leisure. 

Then, if at last you don't succeed, 

' You '11 have no cause for sighing ; 
One consolation still is yours — 
' Twas not for want of trying. 



jals^I 



He sought my smile and won my heart ; 

His fervid fancy 's flown ; 
I never dreamt so false a part 

"Would e'er to me be shown. 







I bear the pang of slighted love ; 

My breast from guile is free : 
Whatever he may to others prove 

He has proved false to me. 

Was I the victim of his guile ? 

Alas ! too long, I ween : 
And Ada, flattered by a smile, 

Was once his fairy queen. 
His fancy changed — ^no more he sought 

The maiden once his pride : 
That tim'rous dove, so wily caught, 

Soon faded, drooped, and died. 

Should one so false disturb a breast 

That shares a sister's pain ? 
Can one so false be ever blest 

That wears so dark a stain ? 
The silent tear, the parting gaze. 

The trem'lous sad adieu. 
Have shown — and will, in coming days — 

Poor Ada's heart was true. 

The bird that 's free can soar and sing. 

And soon forget its care ; 
But she must sigh, with cow'ring wing, 

That 's in the fowler's snare. 
I bear the pang of slighted love ; 

My breast from guile is free ; 
Whate'er he may to others prove 

He has proved false to me. 




h^n Jj 
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When Lenny was poor he was humble and kind ; 

His neighbours all thought him a man of sound mind ; 
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He 'd always a penny to give to the poor, 
Wliom poverty drove to the sill of his door. 

A cobbler by trade, he was brisk at his stall ; 
And courteous to those who might venture a call ; 
A good understanding, he clearly would show, 
Is a blessing to all the sojourners below. 

His morals were good — he might pass for a saint ; 
Not in precept alone — this he called formal paint ; 
For words without actions, he clearly could prove, 
Only glossed over faults they could never remove. 

Content in his station, he worked at his trade ; 
His labour was useful ; his shoes were well made : 
And all who had dealings with Lenny might say 
His trading was done in a straight-forward way. 

But Fortune, one day, deigned on Lenny to smile ; 
Which half cracked the brain of this poor son of toil ; 
He threw down his hammer, his last, and his awl, 
And swore he would nevermore work at his stall. 

When Lenny was rich all his notions were changed ; 
He owned, with a sneer, he 'd tiU now been deranged : 
The frog, a diminutive creature, can swell. 
And why not a cobbler just show off as well ? 

So off to the tailor he hastened away. 
For a suit, in the newest design of the day ; . 
A conical hat, tow'ring up to the sky ; 
An op'ra glass under, to garnish his eye. 

He wears a moustache ; sports a gold watch and chain ; 

A ring on his finger ; a silver-knobbed cane : 

So altered is Lenny, whene'er he appears. 

The neighbours cry **Here comes the Dey of Algiers." 
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He argues on politics, pliysic, and law ; 
And nses hard words, fit to crack a man's jaw : 
His looks speak his mind, as he rattles his pelf, — 
"If you think naught of me I do of myself!" 

He has not a penny to give or to lend ; 
His helly is now his most intimate friend : 
So altered is Lenny, since he left the stool, 
The people proclaim him a hog and a fool. 

|;tte and M^t tappiiuj^s. 

Friend Thomas, full three score and ten years you've been 

A wanderer here upon earth ; 
And much, in the journey through life, you have seen 

Of labour, and sorrow, and mirth. 

My years are but few ; good instruction I need, — 
Some wholesome advice &om ^ sage ; 

For Solomon points out to all who will read, 
That youth should learn wisdom from age. 

Pray give me the lesson experience hath taught ; 

Your words shall not ill be bestowed ; — 
They '11 serve me to ponder when nurturing thought, 

While walking on life's rugged road. 

The way to be happy on earth I would know : 

Can happiness dwell in the mind ? 
Or is it a fabulous flower below. 

Which mortals seek, never to find ? 

*'My son, 1 have long been a pilgrim in life ; 

And much on the road I have seen : 
' Tis a difficult task, I must own, 'mid the strife, 

To keep the mind always serene. 
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"Yet all in the world may true happiness know, 

No matter how lowly their place : 
If the heart's soil is good it will flourish and grow ; 

This flower springs only fix)m grace. 

"This beautiful plant must be nurtured with care, 

Or soon it will languish and pine : 
A choice specimen here we can meet with but rare, 

Por know 'tis a flower divine. 

"There grows a tall plant in the pathway of life 
Whose colours the eye oft arrest, — 

A species of poppy, where poison is rife. 
Too often by mortals possessed : 

But happiness pure is a sweet modest 'flower, — 

The beautiful rose of the mind ; 
That yields, as it bloometh, a charm to the bower, 

'And leaves a rich fragrance behind.' " 




lumm^il. 



"We welcome thee, Summer, thou beautiful queen, 
Arrayed in thy mantle of deep waving green, 
And Hght flowing tresses, and bright sunny snules ,' 
Thy music enchanting all nature beguiles. 

There's joy in the mountains, in valleys, and plains; 
Pan tunes his soft pipe, in sweet pastoral strains ; 
And Flora with Ceres their treasures display. 
To soothe and delight us, wherever we stray. 

In woodlands there 's scarcely a rustle of leaves; 
Sure -^olus slumbers ; the gossamer weaves ; 
And Thetis lies sleeping, — ^how tranquil her rest, 
No motion is seen on her silvery breast. 

-^^ ~ ^^-*- 
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Pomona seems anxious her gifts to bestow ; 
And Soly with his beams, makes the landscape to glow ; 
Blithe sunny-faced Summer, thy musical voice 
And soul-thrilling smile make all nature rejoice. 

m'U 00 and gatfutif vmt^t^, 

We '11 go and gather flowers, 

When summer breezes blow ; 
And roye in shady bowers, 

Where murm'ring streamlets flow. 
Now snow the hills doth cover ; 

The trees no foliage bear ; 
But storms will soon be over, 

And buds again appear. 

Thp time is quickly coming 

When birds will blithely sing, 
And bees, o'er meadows humming, 

Their golden store will bring : 
We 'U go and gather flowers. 

When summer breezes blow ; 
And we 'U rove in shady bowers, 

Where murm'ring streamlets flow. 

|;hi| mmm of % ||oodIanH, 

Beautiful stream of water clear, 
Meand'ring on, year after year ; 
Emblem of this life's transient dream ; 
Stream of the woodland, beautiful stream ! 

Beautiful stream ! 

Beautiful stream ! 
Stream of the woodland, beautiful stream ! 
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Here, as thou glid 'st along thy way ; 
Thy soft mumitirs seem to say 
*'Man, be mindful! for time, like me, 
Fast hastens on to a boundless sea !" 

Beautiful stream ! 

Beautiful stream ! 
Stream of the woodland, beautiful stream ! 

Glide on, sweet stream ; and as we gaze, 
We will join thy song of praise : 
Love, love divine, shall be our theme, 
Stream of the woodland, beautiful stream ! 

Beautiful stream ! 

Beautiful stream I 
Stream of the woodland, beautiful stream ! 
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'Twas the charming month of May, 

When I strayed, a careless rover ; 
All the flowers were blooming gay ; 

And the bees were on the clover. 
I beheld a bridal scene ; 

And the girls were making merry ; 
Dancing on the daisied green. 

To the bells of Canterbury ; 
Dancing on the daisied green. 

To the bells of Canterbury. 

In an ivied rustic chair. 

Embowered with dewy posies, 
Sat the bride, a maiden fair. 

With her bright locks gemmed with roses. 
She was like a fairy queen, 

As she viewed the damsels merry, 




Dancing on the daisied green, 
To the bells of Canterbury ; 

Dancing on the daisied green. 
To the bells of Canterbury. 

And, all smiles, the bridegroom, near, 

Stood, his bonny bride admiring : 
He had breathed a vow sincere. 

And her smiles were joy inspiring. 
And his heart was proud, I ween, 

As he viewed young Lincoln Deny, 
Dancing on the daisied green. 

To the bells of Canterbury. 
Dancing on the daisied green. 

To the bells of Canterbury. 

Many years have passed away ; 

I am here again, a rover ; 
And the flowers are blooming gay. 

While the bees are on the clover. 
There 's another bridal scene ; 

And the girls are making merry ; 
Dancing on the daisied green. 

To the bells of Canterbury ; 
Dancing on the daisied green. 

To the bells of Canterbury. 

• J! 

1^0 an Jclitnus, 

Dug from a pit in the neighbourhood of Malton. 



How strange ! 'tis past my feeble comprehension ; 

A geologic puzzle this, for me : 
Echinus here, in Terra's firm detention ; 

Full twenty miles beyond the rolling sea. 
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How cam'st thou here, the green grass waving over ? 

A thetionion cannot here have flown ; 
An urchin, shell and spines, a deep-sea rover, 

Embedded in a mass of solid stone. 

If this has ever been thy habitation, 

'Twas once a sandy level in the sea : 
But there has been a mighty elevation, 

For sedimental strata cover thee ; 

And these have been the work of countless ages, 
That keen-eyed science ever loves to trace : — 

The globe 's her book ; the strata are the pages, 
On which she reads the records of each race. 
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Sweet woodland gem ! how oft I Ve gazed on thee, 
And viewed thy pinky blossoms with delight : 

In childhood's flush thy form had charms for md ; 
And still thou bloom' st in radiant beauty bright, 

A wildling here, without man's fost'ring care. 

The seasons fly : thou 'rt mindful how they wing ; 
And when the wintry chills have left the air 

Thou spread' st thy petals to the sunny spring. 

In harmony, beneath the budding sloe, 

Where the spiked hawthorn lends a friendly screen, 
Thou and thy little blue-eyed cousin glow. 

Two fairy forms upon the daisied green. 

Thou thrill' st man with the lustre of thine eye ; 

Thou hast a drop of honey for the bee ; 
And all who would their Maker's skill descry 

Perfection in thy modest form may see. 
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How great His love to man who placed thee here, 
Chaste silent preacher ! much to thee I owe ; 

For every spring thy ruby cups appear ; 
To me in all things they His presence show. 

I would not blight thy beauty with my breath ; 

Thou hast a work in nature to perform, — 
A mission here that jsoon must end in death ; 

JBloom rural flower, another's soul to warm ! 



I'll I 



|0ttll[l[8. 



Two men once on the ocean rowed, 

Against* the tide, and wind that blowed; 

They strove to gain a distant bay ; 

'Gainst wind and tide made little way. 

They were two brave athletic men ; 

One's name was Paul, the other's Ben. 

Their boats, though rough, were tight and good ; 

Built of prime oak, — the best of wood. * 

Their work began at morning bright, 

And there they pulled till stars gave light ; 

When lo ! a smart boat, under sail. 

Aimed for the bay, athwart the gale. 

The helmsman threw to Ben a line. 

And quickly towed him through the brine, 

Into the bay, — ^a goodly shore ; 

For all who gain it toil no more. 

But Paul, poor Paul, was left alone. 

To tug the oar with weary bone. 

Bold Ben, when landed, took no care 

For Paul, who drove, I know not where. 

All who these lines aright peruse 

May plainly see, in my rude muse. 
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Two sons of toil, on life's rough sea, 

Contendiiig for prosperity. 

One toils, till health and strength give way. 

To pull his boat to Fortune's bay : 

His noblest efforts prove in vain : 

He sees the bay he cannot gain. 

Another, weary, 'bout to fail. 

Beholds, like Ben, a friendly sail. 

That bids him drop the weary oar. 

And tows him safely to the shore. 

But when safe landed, like to him, 

A comrade brave may sink or swim. 

Ben gains the bay, a selfish man : 

Leaves Paul to do the best he can. 



I^ts §vsiid to ]{pam. 



'Tis sweet to roam, at early day, 

, Over rocks, where billows play. 
When the sun, with lustre bright, ' 

Gilds the deep with golden light ; 
When the snowy sea-gulls rest 

Fearless on its glassy breast ; 
Then 'tis sweet to roam away, 

Over rocks where billows play. 

When the zephyr softly blows ; 

While the ocean's bosom glows ; 
When the bark, in all her pride, 

Freely cuts the silv'ry tide ; 
When the seal sports on the shoals ; 

While the lazy porpus rolls ; 
Then 'tis sweet to roam away 

Over rocks where billows play. 
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Bat, bat, bear away ; 

Deep is the gloom ; 
Soft is the breath of May ; 

Rich the perfame : 
To the old ruin grey, 

Silent in doom, 
Bat, bat, bear away ; 

Deep is the gloom. 

Bat, bat, bear away ; 

Deep is the gloom ; 
Over the meadow gay ; 

Where the flowers bloom : 
"While the bright waters stray, 

' I^eath the green broom ; 
Bat, bat, bear away ; 

Deep is the gloom. 

Bat, bat, bear away ; 

Deep is the gloom ; 
Where the dead sleeping lay, 

Flirt by each tomb ; 
Round the church tower play ; 

Haunt the bell room ; 
Bat, bat, bear away ; 
Deep is the gloom. 

Bat, bat, bear away ; 

Deep is the gloom ; 
Heed not the glow-worm's ray, 

' Neath the leaf dome : 
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Night to thine eyes is day, 
When the prey loom ; 

Bat, hat, bear away ; 
Deep is the gloom. 



|o Inne. 



Come, dearest Anne, we 'U wander away ; 

Cowslips are blooming ; the meadows are gay ; 

Together we 'U ramble, by valley and hill. 

Where Derwent's bright stream murmurs on to the mill. 

I 

Yon hawthorn breathes fragrance, perfuming the air ; 
The wild rose is blooming, like Anne the fair ; 
When walking alone I delight it to view, — 
I think, gentle maid, 'tis an emblem of you. 

We'll cull the sweet flowers, the fairest that blow ; 
And list to the bird, in the valley below : 
We 'U tell tales of love, as we walk side by side ; 
And life's golden moments will merrily glide. 

When we^ry, we 'U sit 'neath the shady thorn tree ; 
A daisy-gemmed hillock our cushion shall be ; 
The zephyr shall fan us ; then, dearest, believe 
I love you, I love you, and ne'er will deceive. 



mtji mrm. 



Lord, we thank Thee for Thy love, 
As we view the golden grain, 

Scattered from Thy hand above, 
Over valley, hill, and plain. 



Tot < - 



Hadst thou chilled the ripening beams. 
Vain had been man's busy care, — 

Stayed the fertilizing streams, 
Fields had barren been and bare. 

Paul with seed may sow the ground, 
Thou canst give and Thou alone, 

Though Apollos water round. 
Increase to the seed that 's sown. 

Earth is by Thy bounty fed ; — 
Man, for all Thy bounteous store. 

For his life and daily bread. 
Can but wonder and adore. 

Make us mindful, Lord, that we, 
Trusting when we cannot trace, 

May in all Thy wisdom see ; 
Leave the future to Thy grace. 



\f\t jjimpiiip^ll* 



When the morning sun was glowing. 

As I wandered o'er the lea, — 
When the summer breeze was blowing. 

Listening to the honey bee,— 
There, with beauty unassuming, 

Smiling, in a mossy dell, 
There I saw my charmer blooming — 

Saw my lovely pimpemell, 
Li her radiant beauty blooming, — 

Smiling in a mossy dell. 



***Fiinpemell has been called tbe poor man's clock, as the flowers 
expand regularly about seven in the morning and close about two 
in the afternoon. It also answers for a barometer; for, on the ap- 
proach of rain, the flowers do not open, or if open dose up again." 



She's my gay prognosticator, — 

Never is her warning vain ; — 
'Though the sun shines soon or later. 

If her petals close 'twill rain. 
She recalls fond recollections 

Of the Isle I loved so well ; 
Lost to me are its attractions. 

Still she lives, my pimpemell ; 
Radiant in her bright attractions, 

Smiling in a mossy dell. 

Often, when a careless rover, 

Wand'ring in the woodland free, 
"When the bloom was on the clover, 

And the bird sang on the tree, 
I have sought among the bowers, 

Where I knew she loved to dwell,- 
Sought among the dewy flowers 

Till I found my pimpemell. 
Blushing 'mong the dewy flowers, 

Smiling in a mossy dell. 
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Old winter is coming, — ^he's coming again, 
With his white fleecy locks, and his cold driving rain ; 
The flowers are faded ; the sky overcast : 
And anon his shrill voice is heard in the blast. 

Oh ! ye who are wealthy, forget not the poor ; 
Nor turn the 'lorn stranger unserved from your door; 
For if, in compassion, the hungry you feed. 
The Giver of blessings approves of the deed. 
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If from your abundance a little you spare. 
In food or apparel, to comfort the bare, 
Withhold not your gifts, — let them freely be given ; 
You'll reap a reward in rich blessings from heaven. 

But woe to the niggard, whose cold flinty heart 
Never feels for a less favoured brother a smart ; 
Unlamented his body will go to the tomb. 
And his soul have no part in the bright joys to come. 
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Once, down in a valley, when blue-beUs were springing, 
I rested awhile 'neath a spreading elm tree, 

To list to the lark, which was merrily singing, 
Aloft, as it fluttered in carolous glee. 

A clear winding streamlet was close by me flowing. 
Where minnows were darting in frolicsome play ; 

A soft zephyr breeze o'er the meadow was blowing, 
And fanning my brow, as it rocked the thorn spray. 

From a newly-blown thistle the bee was supplying 
Her purse with bright treasure, to bear to her cell ; 

Gay insects unnumbered around me were flying ; 
The throstle and linnet sang sweet in the dell. 

'Twas **!N"ature's gay day," and they all were enjoying 
The soul- warming sunbeams that gilded the green ; 

But soon a dark cloud came, their pleasures destroying, 
And changed into dullness the jubilant scene. 

I thought such is life ; in our seasons of gladness 
How often a care comes to make the heart sigh. 

And change all our sunshine of joy into sadness ; 
Short-lived are our pleasures ; how quickly they fly ! 
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How sad looks the flower that once so delighted 
My eyes with its beauty ; I view it with pain ; 

For still on its stem hangs the rose, hut 'tis blighted ; 
No dews of the summer will cheer it again. 

'T was queen of the garden ; what caused it to wither, 
"When all its fair sisters were blooming so gay ? 

I wandered ; while absent, the spoiler came hither. 
And snatched from my heart the sweet treasure away. 

JVTiat caused the vile insect to fancy my flower. 
When so many fair ones were blooming around ? 

It saw my sweet rose was the pride of the bower. 
And wasted, then left it to fall to the ground. 

"No more will its virgin hues blush to the morning ; 

No more on the breeze will its fragrance be shed ; 
The tints are all faded ; the bright sun adorning 

Will rise but to show that its beauties are fled. 



0on, 




'Twas summer eve, the sky was clear, 

The stars were brightly shining, 
I wandered with my Lillie dear. 

Beneath the woodbine twining. 
By Newby Brig we took our way, 

To view the Derwent flowing ; 
For on its breast, where willows play, 

The bonny moon was glowing. 
The bonny moon, in rosy June, 

Shone on the Derwent flowing : 
I love to view the bonny moon, 

Upon the water glowing. 
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As on the brig we stood to gaze 

AdowB the streamlet gleaming. 
The thoughts of courtship's happy days 

Came through my fancy teaming : — 
'Twas here, beneath a cloudless sky, 

She called me her dear Johnny ; 
And vowed for me to live and die, 

By the full moon so bonny. 
The bonny moon, in rosy June, 

Shone on the Derwent flowing : 
I love to view the bonny moon. 

Upon the water glowing. 
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Bomnus, throw thy mantle o'er me ; 

Calm the tumult in my breast ; 
Sorrow-laden, I implore thee. 

Give my troubled bosom rest. 

Like a bird upon the billow, 
When the howling storm is rife, 

Lies my head upon the pillow, 
BesUess with the cares of life. 

Come, sweet soother, why delaying ? 

Still the motions of this clay ; 
Let the mind, with Morpheus straying. 

Wander far in dreams away. 

Nox has thrown her veil about me ; 

Harpocrates mocks my pain ; 
Time half folds his wings, without thee 

Busy thoughts perplex my brain. 
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The main who starts from duty's post, 

When most his aid we need, 
And leaves us in a trying hour, 

Is like a withered reed. 

That holds erect its slender form 

When all is calm around, 
But when the wind hegins to hlow, 

Falls prostrate on the ground. 

But he who stands his ground, when tried. 

Is like the sturdy oak, 
That braves the fury of the storm 

When sapless reeds are broke. 

J J • 

From a Fable. 

A fox, one day came to the side of a bog. 

Where, hid among reeds, sat a droll-looking frog. 

Who suddenly sent out a horrible croak, 

Which startled poor reynard, who thought it no joke. 

Says he, "Mr. Frog, were you croaking at me? 
I think you scarce know how insulting to be ; 
You'd better be diving, you impudent crone. 
Ere I give you a nip and break every bone." 

'Tou'U not," says the frog, **find that easy to do; 
I 'd have you to know I am swifter than you : 
Before you can nip me you'll have me to catch; 
And, though I am little, you 'U find me your match." 
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At this the fox laughed — said **I'll run you a round, 
To end at the tree beside yon little mound;" 
Theli he bounded away, like a shot, through the vale ; 
And froggy leapt on to his thick bushy tail. 

The fox, at the tree, said, **I gave him fair play ! " 
Faced round, saw no frog, turned, was going away ! 
Then froggy jumped down ; cried* *Did aught you detain ? 
You see I 've got here and am off back again ! 

"For really I thought you had gone the wrong way, 
So 'twas no use for me any longer to stay : » 
But what makes you stare so ? does aught yoii surprise ? 
I'm the same little frog, can 't you trust your own eyes ? 

"I hope you'll acknowledge that I've won the race : 
"We flew o'er the ground as if dogs were in chase." 
Cried reynard **l'm done, get away to your bog; 
There 's life in a mussel, but you are no frog." 
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Treat her kindly ! she is old, 

Dim of sight, and dull of hearing ; 

Life's receding tide runs cold ; 

She is gloomy, and needs cheering. 

Treat her kindly ! for not long 

She will need your fond caressing, — 

Smiling listen to your song, — 
Press your hand and breathe a blessing. 

Treat her kindly ! she is good : — 
She has taught you lessons holy. 

Which, if rightly understood, 

Guide and cheer the high and lowly. 
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Treat her kindly ! for lier days 
In life's vale are near ths number : 

Vigils keeping, ofb she prays, 
Asking blessings while you slumber. 

Treat her kindly for her care ! 

Years will make the youthful hoary : 
Soon she'll go the grave to share, 

But her soul is ripe for glory. 
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Lift up your eyes ! the glad morning is breaking, 
Deep in the valley, and far o'er the plain ; ^ 

Men to the bright ray of reason are waking, 
Never, besotted, to slumber again. 

Sing a new song for the temperance cause ! 

Speed the good tidings, wherever you go ! 
Blessings attend all who bide by her laws ! 

She brings joy and freedom to hearts big with woe ! 

Long we have toiled, but our hopes have been blighted; — 
Obstacles oft have been thrown in the way ; 

Warned, but our counsel was sneered at and slighted ; 
Foretold the dawn of the long-wished-for day. 

Past is the gloom, like a pall that enshrouded 
Minds which to habit were slaves, and would be, 

Had not the day star have risen unclouded, — 
Scattered the darkness by land and by sea. 

Sing a new song for the temperance cause ! 

Speed the good tidings wherever you go ! 
Blessings attend all who bide by her laws ! 

She brings joy and freedom to hearts big with woe ! 
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Bweet little bud of life's frail flower, 
You 're welcome to my humble bower ; 
My scanty means to share a part — > 
Another tie to bind my heart. 

I love that angel form to view : 
The rose blooms not with fairer hue ; 
But, oh ! sweet babe you little know, 
The nature of this world of woe ; — 

The anxious cares that rack the mind ; 
Which all, alas ! too quickly And ; 
The longer here we have to stay. 
The more we feel life's thorny way. 

If life is spared, as seasons fly. 
That peaceful heart will have to sigh; 
For as in age you gain each year, 
Each day you '11 And a thorn is near. 
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Hail, thou lovely queen of night, 
Smiling in thy beauty bright I 
When thou shedd'st thy cheering ray, 
I^ight is sweeter far than day. 

'Tis the hour I love to rove. 
In the sylvan shady grove ; 
By the crystal winding stream, — 
Sparkling in thy silv'ry beam ; 
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Or upon the rocky shore, 
Listening to the ocean's roar ; 
Gazing on some distant sail, 
Wafted onward by the gale. 

Here at pleasure's fount I drink ; 
Uncontrolled 'tis sweet to think : 
E'en the billows, as they roll, 
Music yield to charm my soul. 






Fill with Eden's wine the 'glasses ; 

"We will sing its joys tonight ; 
Pledge the health of temp'rance lasses 

In a bowl of nectar bright. 
Let the tippler siag at leisure ; 

Praise the liquor's ruddy glow ; 
"We can boast a richer treasure ; 

One that never brings us woe. 

Here 's no base amalgamation ; 

I^aught to irritate the brain ; 
Pure, and free from fermentation, 
^ Drops of fertilizing rain. 
Water is the gift of nature. 

Falling from the clouds above, 
Yegetation's animator. 

Given by a God of love. 

When the child of Hagar, weary, 
Lay exhausted on the ground, 

Nothing, in the desert dreary. 
To assuage his thirst was found ; 
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Lo ! an angel briglit, appearing. 
Drew the anxious mother's eye, 

And, in heav'nly accents cheering, 
Told her that a well was nigh. 

Heaven nectar might have brought her, 

From the vintage of the year, 
But the angel, who had sought her, 

Pointed to a fountain near. 
Let the tippler sing at pleasure ; 

Praise the liquor's ruddy glow ; 
We can boast a richer treasure ; 

One that never brings us woe. 




What hath changed thy mirth t6 sadness ? 

Prithee, lassie, tell me why 
Naught can charm thy soul to gladness ? 

Wilt thou thus for ever sigh ? 

Merry birds are blithely singing; 

Summer flowers are blooming gay ; 
Yet thy soul, to sorrow clinging, 

Knows no pleasure, night nor day. 

Hast thou been by Cupid slighted, — 
Felt his smart of pleasing pain? 

Have thy fondest hopes been bKghted, — 
All thy lover's vows been vain ? 

Lassie, cease thy fruitless grieving ! 

Thy false lover's better gone : 
Let him go, elsewhere deceiving ; 

Faithful love but clings to one. 
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Tlie birds will sing wlieii we axe gone ; 

The summer sun will glow ; 
The rosy hues will hail the dawn ; 

The cheering breeze will blow ; 
And earth, with all her varied forms, 

Will be a busy scene ; 
The seasons roll, in calms and storms, 

As if we 'd never been. 

Before we saw the face of day 

Men thronged the ground we tread : 
The grass waves green ; the flowers bloom gay 

Above the myriads dead ; 
Forgotten now their names and creeds 

Yet earth *s a busy scene ; 
"We too shall be, with all our deeds, 

As if we 'd never been. 
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Arouse ye, mighty of the land, — 
Ye framers of the nation's laws ! 

Come forth and lend a helping hand, 
Ye advocates of virtue's cause. 

See ! crowds are rushing every hour. 
Scarce noticed to an early grave ; 

Ye have the means, — ye have the power, — 
To snatch the drowning from the wave. 
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From rain's bimk sad cries ascend,— 
The orphan's plea — ^the widow's moan,- 

Bereft of home and every friend. 
Their path with desolation strown. 

Arouse ye, mighty of the land, — 
Te framers of the nation's laws ! 

Come forth, and lend a helping hand, 
Ye advocates of virtue's cause! 




Hasten, drunkard ! why delay ? 

Tou have no time to lose : 
Sign that deadly draught away ; 

1^0 more the man abuse. 
Drink has brought you grief and pain,- 

Been through life your direst foe : 
Take a warning ; now refrain. 
Before it lays you low. 

Thousands it has slain before, — 
More than pestilence or war ; 
It will ruin thousands more, 
Who now its victims are. 

Hark ! for food your children cry ! 

Will you deny them bread ? 
See that mothei^s languid eye ! 

' Tis want that bows her head. 
Can your heart no pity feel ? 

Are you void of sense or shame ? 
All the wounds you yet may heal 

"Which blacken now your name. 
Thousands it has slain before, &c. 
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Tany not, — 'tis now fall late ! 

See there a yawning grave ! 
Awful is the drunkard's fate, — 

In torment doomed to rave. 
Conscience stings him as he dies, — 

Scourges with a fiery brand ; 
While before his glaring eyes 

Terrific demons stand. 

Thousands it has slain before, &c. 

Say not, drunkard, 'tis too soon 

When life is in its prime ! 
Will you waste so rich a boon 

As health, in drink and crime ? — 
Flounder on, year after year ? 

Starve your children ? kill your wife ?- 
Make, yourself a monster here, 

And sacrifice your life ? 

Thousands it has slain before, &c. 
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Leaving the tavern, and feeling quite queer — 

Rather top heavy with drinking strong beer — 

All is in motion, above and below : 

Moon and stars caper ; the lamps dance and glow. 

" There, steady boys steady ! white, red, green, and blue; 

Drunk I and I 'm certain the lamps are drunk too. 

"What a commotion ! and how people stare ! 
Winking and grinning at me I declare ! 
Whirling and twirling, they shuffle along ; 
Certes, there's something redic'lously wrong ! 
Houses and shops, how they sway up and down ; 
l^ever did I see so drunken a town ! 
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''Beeling and yawning are all that I meet ; 
I am the soberest man in the street ! 
Only the houses will get in my way : 
There, I am down ! I suppose I must lay ! 
Cannot get up ! I can see very plain, 
Snug in the gutter I 'd better remain ! 

"Oh ! what a plight for a man to be in — 
Laid in a gutter and wet to the skin ! 
Only three quarts — which I never refused ! 
I am a gentleman sadly abused ! 
1^0, no, Mr. Blue, you may giggle and jeer; 
I am not drunk, 'tis the rascally beer." 
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I met a man in Newbro' street. 

As drunk as drunk could be ; 
He staggered as he walked along ; 

He 'd eyes but could'nt see. 
A jolly man he was to view. 

His cheeks were red and fat ; 
' Twas evident he 'd fielt the ground, 

For delved was his hat. 

His dress was somewhat rather odd. 

Which made folks stop to stare ; — 
One stocking white, the other blue ; 

Such garbs are rather rare. 
A bob-tailed coat, knee breeches red, 

A stick was in his hand. 
And as he rolled along the flags 

He shouted "Happy land!" 
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I watched to see where he would stop. 

That I might hear his name ; 
I felt that I should like to know 

From whence the fellow came ; 
So down the street I followed him, 

Nor at him came too near ; 
I saw he had enough to do 

Lamp-posts and shops to clear. 

But he, 'twas plain, did not think so ; 

He holdly trudged along ; 
And rapped his stick upon the stones, 

Still humming o'er his song. 
At last he gave a heavy lurch ; 

Old wives did loudly squall ; 
He 'd fallen down, with all his weight, 

Upon an apple stall. , 

I quickly hastened to the spot. 

And joined the jovial throng; 
I couldn't help hut laugh to hear 

Him say that naught was wrong ; 
Save that he 'd spoiled his Sunday coat — 

One lap was clean off shorn : 
I got to know the queer old chap — 

His name was Barleycorn. 
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I love the lasses, old or new, 

When rohed in modest graces ; 
They 've charmed me all life's journey through 

With their sweet smiling faces. 
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I love, from affectation free, 
To hear their merry voices ; 

At home, abroad, on land or sea, 
With them my heart rejoices. 

But not, if I may be so bold, 
The maiden or the matron 

Whose peevish looks bespeak a scold. 
Her tattered robes a slattern. 

The gay coquette, the haughty shrew, 

The gossip never tiring, 
I count them, whether old or new, 

As gems not worth admiring. 
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0, I am a leveller ; Death is my name ; 

And the world throughout is filled with my fame ; 

I am no rejecter of great or small, 

Be they wise or simple I level all. 

Very shortly after the world was made 
I boldly set up the levelling trade ; 
In spite of the man with lotion and pill, 
Undaunted here I am levelling still. 

Yes, the doctor himself must yield to me, 
"No matter how brave or skilful he be ; 
For his skill can never evade my blow ; — 
To the grave the man of physic must go. 

I spare not the monarch, he fears my j&rown ; 
I^or the man who boasts of a triple crown ; 
They may reign in absolute power awhile. 
But shall fall by my dart like the sons of toil. 
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The" miser may hoard up his golden store, 

The tyrant go on oppressing the poor, 

But sooner or later I'll stop their game, — 

They shall go to the dust from whence they came. 




Mourn Britain ! the prince of thine heroes has flown, 
Whose deeds will e*er shine on the annals of fame ; 

Eaise, raise o'er his ashes a towering stone. 
That ages hereafter may honour his name. 

Though he fell not in battle, his life course is run. 
Great Arthur — thy champion now sleeps in the grave. 

What wanior can equal the glory he won ? 

What nation can boast of a leader more brave ? 

Oh, England ! he made thee the star of the world, 
Subdued by his skill was the might of the Gaul, 

Napoleon was from his proud eminence hurled. 
His power for ever was crushed by the fall : 

But had there not been, when the war trump was blown, 
A champion well matched for thy desperate foe. 

The legions of Prance, that were scattered and strown. 
Had shouted their triumph at famed Waterloo. 
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Slow tolls the bell ; a melancholy sound 
Falls penetrating on the list'ning ear ; ' 

Britannia bows her head in grief profound. 
And sheds o'er Albert's corse the silent tear. 






A solemn gloom enshrouds, and sorrow reigns, 
Where sunny gladness lately smiled serene : 

The minstrel tunes his harp in doleful strains ; 
A loyal people mourn with England's Queen. 

Not for the warrior, who a laurel wreath 
Won from his country, hy heroic deeds ; 

A nobler aim was his who sleeps in death, 

For whom a dauntless nation's heart now bleeds. 

The friend of science, and fair virtue's son. 

He showed the path to heav'n and led the way : 

Alas ! too soon his bright career is run. 
For closed in death was life's meridian ray. 

Enrolled for ever on the scroll of fame, 

The records of his deeds shall greet the eye : — 

Proud Albion's future sons will love to name 
Those virtues which can never, never, die. 




They 've laid poor Mary down to sleep ; 

Green grows the grass above her head ; 
Unmindful, while the night winds sweep, 

She slumbers on her clay cold bed. 
Hushed is the music of her voice, — 

Those mellow notes we loved so well. 
That bade the woe- worn heart rejoice 

As on the list'ning ear they fell. 

No more that joy-inspiring smile 
Will beam responsive to the gaze, 

The frost of sorrow to beguile, 
That melted in its sunny rays. 
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The robin sings a plaintive strain 
Upon the stone that marks her bed, 

Inducing oft the pensive swain 
A tributary tear to shed. 

EPITAPH. 

(Jone from earth ! why should we weep ? 

She was well prepared to go ; — 
Ripe with years she fell 6isleep — 

Changed for Heaven a world of woe. 

n % jjptl| of a jW^ 

Ye warblers, that chant in the grove, 
Who so often have charmed me of yore. 

Be silent when hither I rove. 
For Colin, my friend, is no more. 

He loved, in this green rural shade. 
To list to your soft vocal powers ; 

Here oft we together have strayed, 
When dewdrops enamelled the flowers. 

Ah ! where on the earth shall I And, 
A man with so faultless a breast ? 

Or one with so noble a mind 
As Colin, my shepherd, possessed ? 

TTiH eye beamed with friendship and love ; 

His heart was a stranger to pride ; 
As gentle and pure as a dove 

He lived, and lamented he died. 

The kindest of men I have known 
Lies silent among the cold dead ; 

In sorrow I wander alone, 
For the friend of my bosom hath fled. 






Ye warblers henceforward be dumb ; 

Your songs can ne'er cbarm me again ; 
For Colin now sleeps in the tomb, 

And will listen no more to your strain ! 

EPITAPH. 

My spirit 's fled this mortal clay 
That moulders here below ; 

Pause, reader ! thou must pass away ; 
Prepare thyself to go. 
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Minstrels holy, blessed in heaven, 
Tune with joy your harps of gold : 

To your number one is given ; 
Left for aye this earthly fold ! 

Heaven has opened wide its portal ; 

Her we loved has entered in ; — 
Changed from mortal to immortal ; — 

Freed from sorrow, pain, and sin. 

In the realms of endless glory. 
Mingling with the seraphs bright, 

Now she teUs redemption's story. 
Clothed in robes of spotless white. 

Minstrels holy, blessed in heaven, 
Tune with joy your harps of gold : 

To your number one is given ; 
Left for aye this earthly fold ! 
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Charles, son of William and Sarah Poulter, died at Scarboroagh, 

April 23rd, 1873. 



I have planted a violet, fragrant and pale, 
On a newly-made grave, in a daisy-gemmed vale ; 
Here an only son moulders, beneath its green sod, 
But his spirit uncaged is an angel with God. 

I loved him when here for he loved the wild flowers, 
And often, in spring time, we roamed in the bowers ; 
But now sad is my heart, while all nature is gay. 
As I view on his green grave this blossom of May ! 

In life's journey are many things hard to be borne ; — 
Painful crosses, sad losses, which make the heart mourn : 
God, in infinite wisdom, bids death to remove 
Some bright soul-treasured idol. His mercy to prove. 

Well we know that He ever has blessings in store ; 
But we 're blind to the dangers that lie on before : 
Death may scatter the links in earth's love-binding chain; 
They 're not lost and will soon be united again. 

Bloom, beautiful flow'ret, a gem of his kind, 

Pure and fragile ; in thee dwells his sweetness of mind ! 

To teach mortals a lesson, fair monitor say — 

"Yes, the sweetest of blossoms but blooms to decay!" 

EPITAPH. 

He is not here. 
Though here his dust may lie ; 

Restrain the tear ; 
A spirit cannot die. 
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And 226 lives, on her voyage from New York to Havre, by collision 
with the Locheam, of Glasgow, in mid ocean. North Atlantic, Nov. 
2 1st, 1 873. The Locheam proceeded on her way to New York, after 
transferring the 87 survivors to the American ship Tremountain, 

who were landed at Cardiff. 



Over the dark blue sea, 

With hearts all blithe and gay, 
A gallant vessel trim 

Sped on her eastward vray : 
Drawn by the mystic cord 

Of many a loving friend — 
Friends fly to Gaelic shore. 

The winter months to spend.* 

They 've bade the land adieu — 

Columbia's fruitful soil ; 
The vessel steams her way, 

In systematic style. 
The sky is overcast ; 

The misty cloud hangs low ; 
The moon has hid her face ; 

The stars have ceased to glow ; 

The rosy mom appears. 

And brings a freshening gale ; 
The vessel, like a bird, 

Now flies with steam and sail ; 
The waves begin to roll, 

Yexed by the driving squalls ; 
Mght brings a starry sky; 

The vessel lifts and falls ; 
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The passengers retire, 

To pass in sleep the night ; 
Mid ocean they have gained ; 

With hope each heart is light ; 
They dream not danger near ; 

The captain 's left the deck ; 
But summoned by a crash, 

He views his ^p a wreck. 

m 

Oh ! awful to relate ; — 

A ship now foil in view, 
Stem on, her iron prow 

Has cut his vessel through. 
"Was ever scene more sad ? 

"Was ever grief more wild ? 
The Ville du Havre sinks, 

"With stripling, sage, and child. 

She 's foundered in the deep. 

Two thousand fathoms down ; 
And wreckage, life's lorn hope. 

The frothy billows crown. 
Heart-rending were the cries 

Of those who shrieked for aid ; — 
The husband, brother, wife, 

The lover and the maid. 

Over the dark blue sea 

Sun, moon, and stars, will shine, 
"While ocean's radiant flowers 

Around each form wiU twine ; 
The storms will sweep above. 

And chase the crested waves ; 
Soundly they'll sleep below, 

Deep in their coral graves. 
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Jane, second daughter of Matthew aud Ellen Harman, died at Scarboro', 
October 16th, 1850, aged one year aud'three months. 

Farewell ! no more thou'lt smile on me ; 

Fast fades thy lovely eye in death ; 
That little frame will quickly be 

No more the tenement of breath. 

Sad sight ! I feel the task severe ; 

Be calm! my troubled soul resign ! 
Sweet Jenny, in a brighter sphere, 

Thy spirit will for ever shine ! 

Thy soul to save from threatening woe, 
God calls thee hence ! His voice obey ; 

Go, go, my little darling go ; 
And sing His praise in endless day ! 

Soon, soon, thou 'It join the happy throng 
Who dwell in nightless day above ; 

And lift thy infant voice in song, 

To Him who 's shown to thee such love ! 

I fain would see thee smile again ; 

But life has fled ; the struggle 's o'er ; 
And now relations weep, in pain. 

Because thou 'st left this earthly shore. 

Yet M^hj should we thy absence mourn ? 

Not dead ! but numbered with the blest ; — 
To heav'n by shining angels borne. 

To share the cherub's glorious rest ! 

EPITAPH. 

"When languished the plant we had cherished. 

Our God, in His infinite love. 
Transplanted the rose, lest it perished, 

To bloom in His Eden above. 
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See yonder green hillock, that lies in the shade, — 
The grave where a grandmother's pet is now laid ; 
Her idol is broken, and keen was the smart ; 
She bitterly wept when death called them to part. 

Her aflfection was won by this delicate child ; 
Jane's sorrows were o'er if her grandma but smiled : 
Now grandma is sad, for her Jane is no more ; 
She sleeps with the dead ; her afflictions are o'er. 

"We watched by her couch, as she yielded her breath, 
And saw our sweet child in the stillness of death : 
Then grandmother's heart was nigh ready to break ; 
She uttered '^farewell !" as tears rolled down her cheek. 

But yet she remembers that* God, in hjs love, 
Has made that fair child a bright angel above : 
But the tear will oft flow ; for she cannot forget 
That Jenny, when here, was her dear little pet. 




My poor old mare^* it grieves me sore, 
Thou aren't and never can be more 
The sprightly thing thou wert of yore— 

Thy day 's gone by ; 
My heart is wounded to the core 

That thou must die. 

Thou wilt not die for any crime ; 
Thou honestly hast spent thy time 



* This mare was the property of Mr. William Grinsdale, of Brook 
Cottages, Great Driffield, and was, accordiDg to his statement, 

twenty-one years old. 
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In dragging stone, brick, coal, and lime, 

From place to place. 
Till many years beyond thy prime : 

A hopeless case. 

Thou well deserv'st a better fate ; 
Thou 'st served me truly soon and late ; 
I would n't harm thy bonny pate, — 

Far be 't from me, — 
"Not see a stranger stint thy bait. 

Or injure thee. 

Alas, poor Twinkle ! lack-a-day ! 
With me 'tis work, with me 'tis pay ; 
No gold by me can hoarded lay — 

I 've mouths to feed, 
And not one mouth can with me stay 

More than I need. 

Thou 'st served me long, and served me well ; 
And earned more cash than I can tell : 
A lucky moment me befell 

When we two met : 
Thy virtues, which none can excel, 

I won't forget. 

The scanty com upon my floor 
Proclaims aloud thy master 's poor ; . 
And now thy loss he must deplore — 

For thou art lame. 
And cannot leave the stable door 

When sounds thy name. 

Three months syne thou wast prim and sound; 
Could trip it lightly o'er the ground ; 
A man with twenty guineas crowned 

That fallen tree : 
He thought to take it I was bound. 

In lieu of thee. 




Thy pedigree was quickly told ; 
I 'd known thee from the very fold : 
I bade him take the tempting gold, 

A friend to cheer : 
My bonny Twinkle was n't sold ; 

And now, oh, dear ! 

It grieves my heart, my trusty friend. 
That thou should' st make so sad an end ; 
Thy wounded foot will never mend ; 

'Tis past my skill : — 
Thee to the fellman I must send 

Against my will. 

I cannot take the valued life 

Of one who never caused me strife ; 

Thy missus cannot lift the knife 

To shed thy blood ; 
She 'd sooner pawn young siUy Fife, 

To do thee good. 

But here he comes ! thy well- wrought bones 
Must now be hobbled over stones ; 
The feUman will not heed thy groans— 

His heart is cold : 
And I am wearied with thy moans, 

And have no gold. 

And such is life ! when hairs turn gray, 
And youth and beauty flee away, 
When most we need a friendly stay. 

We 're left alone — 
ITeglected by the young and gay 

For Death to own. 

EPITAPH. 

This bonny old mare served me well in her day ; 
When she died left her hide, the expenses to pay : 
Alive she worked freely ; would draw, run, and leap ; 
Now dead I lament her, but sound may she sleep. 
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Father of love, incline my soul 

From earth's vain flatt'ring joys to flee ; 
The stormy passions, Lord, control, 

That drive my wand'ring mind from Thee. 

In Thee alone tme joys are fonnd : 
The vrorld, vrith all its glitt'ring show, 

Yields nothing lasting, nothing sound ; 
All tends to vanity below. 

False pleasure tempts the roving eyes ; 

And, with her charms, the mind beguiles : 
We run to grasp ; the tempter flies. 

And mocks the victim of her wiles. 

Allured we leave fair virtue's way, 
To seek what earth cannot bestow ; 

Thorns spring around us as we stray. 
Till in a wilderness of woe : 

We wake ; the fair deluder 's fled ; 

Dark is the night that reigns within ; 
We stumble, as the snares we tread. 

While in this labyrinth of sin. 

Again we cry for "light from heaven," 
To guide us on the trackless way ; 

Lord, let the promised light be given 
To contrite sinners when they pray ! 

Father this sin-benighted soul 
Illumine with Thy rays divine ! 

The stormy passions, Lord, control. 
That rage within this heart of mine ! 
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Our home is above, in the realms of the blest ; 
A land where the weary for ever find rest ; 
Though, pilgrims, awhile in the world we may roam, 
We seek not its peace, but the sweet peace of home ; 

"Home, home, sweet home," 
Bright angels are waiting to welcome us home. 

The friends whom we wished once on earth to detain 
We mourn not, for soon we shall meet them again ; 
They 've passed over Jordan, while thither we roam, 
And now they are praising the Master at home ; 

'*Home, home, sweet home;'* 
Bright angels are waiting to welcome us home. 

The mansions of earth the proud worldling may prize, 
But what will earth's treasures avail when he dies ; 
The God-fearing beggar, in rags who doth roam, . 
Is richer than he, when safe landed at home ; 

**Home, home, sweet home ;" 
Bright angels are waiting to welcome him home. 

Oh, Sion ! blest city, we long to behold 
Thy pearly white gates, and thy temple of gold ; 
But here, at the will of our Father, we roam ; 
And patiently wait till He bids us come home ; 

**Home, home, sweet home ;" 
Bright angels are waiting to welcome us home. 
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Some have been pleased to raise the cry 

That Harman is a poet ; — 
As Byron says of "smaller fry," 

Who fain would try to show it. 

But yet I heed not smile nor frown ; 

My innocence protects me : 
Though shy at first, I Ve hardened grown ; 

Ye critics cannot vex me. 

I know that some have rhymed of yore ; 

And though they rhymed so witty, 
The critics fell upon them sore, 

Like panthers void of pity. 

And some have died of broken hearts ; 

And some have stood the test well, — 
Have triumphed over satire's smarts. 

For by their darts the best fell. 

Among the living I am here ; — . 

If dead 'twould make no matter : 
New poets every day appear, 

Parnassian fruits to scatter. 

When Byron wrote his keen review 
He thought the world had plenty. 

But now of the famed rhyming crew 
To one I 'm sure we 've twenty. 

The press then groaned beneath the weight 

Of labour still increasing ; 
And now it groans beneath the freight 

Of labour never ceasing. 
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The world moves on ; bards still are game ; 

Some store the golden honey ; 
Yet Harman 's won but little fame, 

And very little money. 
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Farewell, dear reader ! I have sought 
To charm you with my rude-strung lyre : 

Where I have erred in word or thought, 
Be lenient, though you can't admire. 

The faults that may the eye oflfend 

breathe with mercy when you name ; 

For e'en a word from you may tend 
To blight tlie lowly poet's fame. 

Though some delight in trellised bowers 
Yet others love the hills and plains. 

And own that nature's untrained flowers 
Yield ample pleasure for their pains. 

And many a fragrant flower grows wild, — 
Unnoticed springs to bloom and fade ; 

And many a bard, though nature's child. 
Is doomed to wither in the shade. 
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